THE FATAL WISH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER X. 


T was not difficult to establish 
Ashdale’s title to the property 
of Mr. Drimple, with the evi- 
dence afforded by the letters 
quoted in the preceding chap- 


ter. A month from his first 
arrival in Philadelphia his claim 
was admitted, and he assumed 
the control of his fortune. His 
golden dreams were now to be 
realized—the fulfillment of his 
Wish had come to pass! The 
first evening of his life, as a 
rich man, he spent alone in his 
room, reflecting over a thousand 
schemes of enjoyment, At one time he resolved 
to make the tour of Europe ; then he changed his 
mind, and thought it would be best to become 
more acquainted with his own country—its prin- 
cipal cities, lakes, rivers, and mountains—its re- 
Sources, its wealth, its politics, its religion. As 
a traveler in a strange country, he would occa- 
sionally be embarrassed when questioned respect- 
ing the land of his birth. An Englishman would 
expect him to describe the capital, Niagara, the 
Mississippi, the Mammoth Cave, and a thousand 
other places, as though they were all huddled to- 


gether within ten miles of New York. He would! 
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be asked his opinion of the Oregon boundary, 
what were the intentions of Uncle Sam with re- 
spect to California, and if the people expected ever 
to get possession of Canada; and he would be 
told that the Constitution captured the Guerrier 
owing to her superior metal, and because most of 
her crew were Englishmen. He would hear sla- 
very spoken of as an everlasting disgrace to our 
star-spangled banner, and that England ought to 
interfere, and demand the emancipation of the 
Southern negro; and he must moreover be an- 
noyed by terrible predictions of anarchy and con- 
fusion in the ‘* Modle Republic,” and the no dis- 
tant downfall of our institutions, So Frank 
abandoned the idea of a tour in Europe for the 
present. Then he thought of a splendid estab- 
lishment in New York, and fast horses on the 
Avenues, the envy of all the young bucks who 
sported hair on their upper lips, and the admira- 
tion of all the handsome young ladies. The idea 
of independence made him happy for a while, 
He feared no hungry creditor—had no grievous 
anticipations of want, His thoughts were plea- 
sant. He had wiags now, as well as the butterfly, 
to roam from sweet to sweet, and from flower to 
flower. He could buy everything—all things 
were in his power—love, even, was purchasea- 
ble! 
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It was late that night ere he sought his bed, 
but the forms which his imagination had conjured 
up, prevented his sleeping, and he tossed restless- 
ly about still haunted by new thoughts and strange 
emotions, The sensation of being a wealthy man 
was new to him, and he grew impatient for the 
light of the slow coming morn, that he might hie 
out into the street and breathe the free air proudly. 
He had not as yet drawn any money from his 
newly acquired fortune, but a natural improvi- 
dence had helped him to make way with the 
greater portion of the advance made him by his 
friend Brown. He had met many old acquaint- 
ances in Philadelphia, who, hearing of his extra- 
ordinary “luck,” as they termed it, pressed him 
into excesses which his weakness could not with- 
stand. Thatis the way with the world—one is 
not suffered to enjoy, in his own way, the good 
fortune that is occasionally thrust upon him, but 
he must meet dictation and suggestion from every 
quarter, and each friend that he meets takes it 
upon himself to advise some new plan of extra- 
vagance as a duty which is owing to the thous- 
and officious personages that are flocking about 
him, eager to devour, and true to the last dollar ! 

Time, however tardy to the impatient, glides 
swiftly into the great ocean of the Past, and the 
beams of morning at last broke over the pillow 
of the restless sleeper. He left his bed, and, 


after performing a hasty toilette, sallied forth into 


the street. Still restless, still impatient, he knew 
not which way to turn, but wandered through 
some of the principal streets, and at last found 
himself upon the docks, gazing at the shipping, 
and watching the arrival and departure of steam- 
boats with an appearance of interest, but really 
absorbed in far different speculations. He stood 
leaning against a post, while passengers were 
crowding ashore from a steamer that had just 
arrived from New York. He recognized many 
faces among them, but none who were friends, 
and he was about turning away to retrace his steps 
into the city, when he caught sight of a female 
figure that reminded him of other scenes, The 
lady was leaning upon the arm of an elderly gen- 
tleman who carried a portmanteau, while a stout 
mulatto followed behind bearing on his shoulders 
a huge leather trunk. Determining to ascertain if 
his surmises were correct, he passed hastily 
through the crowd to a position where he expect- 
ed to catch a glimpse of her features; but the 
party had disappeared about the same moment, 
and he was on the point of giving up his search, 
when a carriage drove past, from the window of 
which he caught the sparkle of two bright eyes, 
that at once betrayed their owner, The recogni- 
tion of the parties was instantaneous and recip- 
rocal, and Frank felt a slight flutter of the heart 





as he saw the carriage turn the angle of a stree 
and disappear from his sight. The lady was she 
whose ringlet he had made familiar with in Broad- 
way, and to whom he was afterward introduced 
at the Academy of Design, The acknowledg- 
ment of acquaintance which she had made as the 
carriage rolled past, convinced him that she was 
not angry with him, It was doubtful propriety 
on the part of the lady, but she possessed one of 
those characters that do not get pertly indignant 
at a pleasant affair, and whose philosophy taught 
her that a smile was worn with an easier grace 
than a pedantic smirk. 

Early rising and a long walk at last reminded 
Ashdale that he had an appetite for breakfast, and 
the city clocks pealing out the hour of eight, 
admonished him that it was time to turn his steps 
homeward. He was met at the door by Burney 
who gave him the usual compliments, and intima- 
ted that they were waiting his company at the 
breakfast table. He apologized for his tardiness, 
and hastened to join the family at their morning's 
repast. But what was his surprise on entering 
the room to discover the lady of the ringlet. She 
was standing with Ellen, and as he entered, their 
backs were toward him, and they were laughing 
very heartily at a remark which had just been 
made by the latter. He paused for a moment, 
and the blood rushed eloquently to his cheeks. 
Aware, however, that embarrassment would only 
render his situation still more awkward, he at- 
tempted to control his emotions, while Ellen, 
turning at the same time, and seeing Ashdale, 
stepped aside for the purpose of introducing the 
parties, 

«© Mr, Ashdale,—” commenced Ellen. 

‘I have the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
the gentleman through a former introduction,” 
said Julia, not able to suppress a smile that rose 
upon her lips, and which added additional bril- 
liancy to a pair of mischievous and charming 
black eyes. 

‘Oh, yes,” replied Ashdale, assuming an air of 
familiar uncohstraint, “at the Academy of De- 
sign, Is your friend well—Miss Edgeville ?” 

“You forget, I think, sir—excuse me—it 
was—” 

« Ah, yes; I do recollect—strange what a bai 
memory I have,” and seeing that Ellen’s eyes 
were for an instant withdrawn from them, Frank 
cunningly laid his finger upon his lip, with a very 
knowing look, as much as to say “ let us keep this 
secret.” ‘Is it not a coincidence, Miss Murray, 
that brings us together again in this city? I have 
never heard Miss Burney speak of friends in New 
York.” 

“We have been intimate since children,” re- 
plied Miss Murray. “I have always resided in 
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this city until within the last three years, when 
losing my father, my only surviving parent, I 
went to reside with an aunt in New York. This 
is the first time I have seen Ellen since I left Phi- 
Jadelphia,.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Ashdale. ‘* The meeting 
must have been mutually agreeable.” 

“You may depend upon it. She is one of the 
best creatures I ever knew—a true woman,” 

“ But you have corresponded regularly ?” asked 
Ashdale, with a very inquisitive »lance at the 
features of Miss Murray. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied; “ regularly twice a 
month for three years, Only think, what volumes 
of nonsense I must have written !” 

“Of course you keep no secrets from one ano- 
ther,” said Ashdale, 

“ We have no secrets. I keepa regular record 
of my heart, from day to day, and these thoughts 
are always transcribed into my letters; and I know 
that Ellen is equally as communicative as my- 
self.” 

“T should think there were some thoughts, per- 
haps acts, which you would not wish to share 
with your dearest friend ?” 

“Why should there be? No; it is a bad prin- 
ciple to begin with. One secret will create a 
cause for another, and when you have too many 
they become troublesome, and then one has to 
call in deception to help guard the prisoners, and 
by that time you have formed a bad companion- 
ship that will lead you into a thousand errors, 
and at last tells you stories of your friends, and 
you begin to distrust everybody because you be- 
lieve everybody distrusts you; and then the can- 
ker knaws your heart, your features, some how 
or other, get ugly, your temper worse, and then 
farewell to all comfort—and all this comes of 
having a secret.” 

The party were summoned to the table, and 
general conversation took the place of the little 
dialogue between Ashdale and Miss Murray ; but 
Frank could not help occasionally looking into 
the faces of the young ladies, to detect, if possible, 
by look oract, whether or not Ellen was acquaint- 
ed with the manner of his first introduction to her 
friend; but he saw nothing to warrant such a 
conclusion, though from the conversation of Miss 
Murray he suspected such to be the case. 

We cannot follow our characters thrdugh the 
detail of everyday life, and shall therefore content 
ourselves with sketching the prominent outlines 
necessary to the development of our story. 

In the course of the day Ashdale took the ne- 
cessary steps for repaying the loan from his friend 
Brown, and for replenishing his own pockets, 
He dined with the Burneys, and in the afternoon 
Was introduced by that gentleman to several of 








his most intimate and respectable friends, who 
did not fail to congratulate our hero upon his ex- 
traordinary good fortune. Some of these had 
been friends of his father, and spoke of him in a 
manner that indicated their veneration for the 
memory of the deceased. He was frequently in- 
terrogated as to his intentions respecting the dis- 
posal or use of his property, and in what form of 
business he intended to invest any portion of his 
money; but he gave them to understand that he 
considered his circumstances above the necessity 
of business, and should study his own tastes and 
comfort in preference to forming schemes for in- 
creasing his fortune. He could not think of en- 
gaging in anything that would involve him in 
cares and responsibilities, The gentlemen could 
not see the propriety of his remarks, and one of 
them even went so far as to intimate to Ashdale 
that the duties of a citizen made it incumbent on 
him to invest his funds in a manner that would be 
serviceable to the community ; but he only laugh- 
ed at the idea, and answered that he was perfectly 
willing that his wealth should represent him 
among the people, and he did not care how much 
it was used, if other persons would perform the 
duties, and render sufficient security for its safety, 
Immediately he had half a dozen applications for 
joans, but he deferred each with some encourag- 
ing remarks, and bade them good bye. 

**T do not know what to do with these men,” 


he remarked to Burney, as they turned away. 
**T can’t be troubled with loans—they are more 
vexatious to look after than the interest of them 
will pay for.” 

«But you intend to do something, Mr. Ash- 
dale,” said Burney, with an inquisitive tone. 


“To be sure I do, I have as much wealth as 
a reasonable man can wish for, without troubling 
my head about the detail of business or specula- 
tion, and it is my intention te enjoy it in sucha 
way as my tastes may prompt.” 

** Well, well; you will soon get tired of plea- 
sure, and you will then seek business as a more 
certain and satisfactory method of killing time, 
and giving you sound and peaceful slumbers,” 

“Very well, Mr. Burney; let that come in its 
proper way, but I am determined to begin with 
pleasure first. I want to see the world—I want 
to mix with the people, but until now I have been 
without the necessary passports, When I become 
disgusted with these, then I am content to employ 
business as a channel for my wandering thoughts 
to flow in,” 

This was doubtful philosophy, but it was that 
of a young man whose knowledge of the world 
was very imperfect, How many founder in the 
same sea. Idleness and money would ruin nine- 
tenths of mankind, for it is almost impossible for 
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any one possessed of these questionable advan- 
tages to steer clear of the shoals and breakers 
that surround his ship of fate. There are flatterers 
and unprincipled companions that beset the unfor- 
tunate individual at every turn, more dangerous 
than the blue flash of the o’erhanging cloud, more 
destructive than the direst plagues of the earth. 
Oh! we have seen men fall from a high estate— 
men of character, of wealth, of education,—men 
whose hearts seemed to be impregnated with the 
most refined principles of honor—men who would 
have graced with their talents and personal ap 
pearance the most elevated and aristocratic circles 
—men in whose pulses flowed the generous Llood 
of youth, and whose brains conceived sublime 
thoughts and pictured glowing images of human 
perfection; we have seen such men fall victims 
to a hideous monster that seduced, then intoxica- 
ted, then destroyed! We have seen them fall 
from the high pinnacle of their reputation to 
depths so gloomy that the spirit howled in its de» 
spair! We have seen them groveling with the 
filthiest, and the jest of the heartless and obscene— 
wealth and character all gone! and so abject that 
the yawning grave and God’s mercy was the only 
hope left for them! Idleness, the Cup and the 
Dice—oh, what an embodiment of evil! 
CHAPTER XI. 

A year had elapsed since Ashdale had come into 
possession of his fortune—a year profitless to him, 
and ruinous to his prospects, He returned to New 
York shortly after the arrival in Philadelphia of 
Miss Murray, and was immediately surrounded 
by his former companions, who were all eager to 
suggest numerous sources of amusement and 
pleasure, which he had not strength sufficient to 
resist. When we say that the year had been both 
profitless and ruinous to him, we do not mean that 
his loss or ruin were indicated by any outward 
appearances, but he had formed certain habits that 


could not prove conducive to his future happiness | 


or honor. Indications of these errors were only 
apparent to those who were in daily intercourse 
with him, and who were somewhat in the habit 
of watching his career, He had not been extra- 
ordinarily lavish of his means, yet the increase 
over his former expenditures was alarmingly large, 
and told a formidable story of his aptness and 
proficiency in that branch of education. To be 
sure he had only spent five thousand dollars— 
moderate indeed for a man of fortune, and not the 
interest on his money, but a falling body gains 
speed as it descends, and who could tell but he 
might spend fifteen thousand the next. By the 
company he keeps there is small prospect to the 
contrary. 

Before leaving Philadelphia, Ashdale had be- 


come quite intimate with Miss Murray, and he 
had frequently taken evening walks with her and 
Miss Burney, and two or three times he had taken 
a solitary ramble alone w.th the former, when 
Ellen, from indisposition, either feigned or real, 
pleaded the privilege of staying at home. On 
these occasions he learned to appreciate the cha- 
racter of Julia, who without actually encouraging 
any direct attentions on the part of Ashdale, ex. 
hibited that graceful and delicate familiarity which 
can only be assumed by the woman of taste and 
refinement. The society of Ashdale was certain- 
ly not without attractions for her, possessing as 
he did, gentlemanly manners, a mind stored with 
varied knowledge, and a countenance indicating 
more than an ordinary degree of intelligence and 
animation, He had been fortunate enough to de- 
stroy any unfavorable impression which might 
have been caused by the incident in Broadway, 
explaining it as the consequence of a foolish bet, 
without the most remote view of insulting a lady, 

What a strange thing is the heart of woman ! 
it prompts its possessor to the most unaccounta- 
ble acts, and lays its affections upon strange altars. 
Whether it be destiny or mischance that leads it 
to the pursuit of idols, philosophy may never 
teach, but it is no less true that, like the ivy vine, 
it is as often found clinging to the blasted trunk 
and ruined hovel, as to the green tree and stately 
edifice. Where it is planted there it draws nourish- 
ment, and strikes deep its roots and clings fast its 
tendrils. Winter’s storm nor summer’s heat can- 
not blast it, and when all else around is decaying 
and crumbling, its roots strike deeper, its tendrils 
cling faster. 

And Julia—she knew not, the moment she for- 
gave Ashdale his rudeness, that she had planted 
in her bosom the seeds of the evergreen, Love. 
She dreamed not, as she listened to his sophistries, 
that each sentence he breathed in her ear, was s0 
many words of doom, Thus imperceptibly will 
grow up a passion between opposite sexes, while 
the monitor is silenced by an imaginary strength, 
and the victims are led onward, step by step, to 
the altar of their immolation, 

It is believed by some persons that love has a 
refining power—that he is an alchymist that 
changes all he touches to gold; and again there 
are other persons who will contradict this senti- 
ment by quoting an old saw—there are excep- 
tions to all rules, We have certainly seen those 
who professed to have been touched by the wand 
of the little god, but who mistook passion for 
sentiment—a very common mistake, that has en- 
tailed upon the world ages of misery. Such was 
the quality of Ashdale’s attachment to Julia. He 
was fond of society, felt interested in her conver- 





sation, and sometimes charmed by her good sense ; 
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but this was more the result of accident than 
choice. He had not been much thrown in the 
company of women, and Miss Murray was the 
first whose society he enjoyed without constraint. 
She was lively and attractive in her conversation, 
and at the commencement of their acquaintance in 
Philadelphia, she had encouraged Ashdale ina 
more familiar style of conversation than she other- 
wise would under different circumstances. It be- 
gan with a roguish disposition begot from the 
manner of their first interview, and by degrees, 
as the peculiarities of his mind unfolded. them- 
selves, she felt a livelier interest in him, which 
his own perception was not asleep to. He at 
first felt flattered by attentions that originated in 
good nature, and perceiving the flow of the cur- 
rent, ke threw himself into it with all the enthu- 
siasm that he could command. The result was 
not less satisfactory than he had hoped for—Julia 
fell—she fell from the proper dignity and lofti- 
ness that belongs to the woman, in allowing her 
heart to be encompassed by such a meagre web of 
love as Ashdale had prepared for her. Her first 
knowledge of him should have taught her severe 
scrutiny of the man, and natural caution should 
have submitted him to a long and patient ordeal 
tefore allowing him to breathe a sentiment beyond 
the strict and cold limits of the etiquette of friend- 
ship. But the fault was in the heart instead of 
the head—that subtle thing overruled a better 
judgment, and thus woman often falls from a 
higher lot, over which might have glowed bright 
skies and starry influences, to make a weary pil- 
gtimage through thorny paths with a fellow tra- 
veler who has no sympathies in common with her- 
self and nothing to cheer her on her tedious jour- 
ney but the star in the distance whose beams shine 
$0 faintly that Hope almost despairs ! 

It was impossible for Ashdale, on returning to 
New York a wealthy man, to escape the impor- 
tunities of old friends and associates. They 
crowded around him thicker than ever. The first 
who greeted his arrival, and who were the most 
welcome, were the companions in whose society 
we found him at the commencement of our tale. 
Old apartments were now too common for him, 
and he took rooms at the City Hotel, Here he 
was waited upon by his friends, and many per- 
sons whom he had never seen before. Nothing 
else would answer but he must give a grand sup- 
per, and invite everybody. This he did, and the 
bill the next morning was five hundred dollars— 
avery proper comment upon the commencement 
of acareer, Many persons may ask why it cost 
him so mach; but nothing is easier than for a 
young man to run up a large bill in this manner, 
especially when it is understood that he “ don’t 
mind the expense,” and has got plenty of money. 





A champagne supper for a hundred persons, all 
** good fellows,” as the phrase goes, will empty 
a good purse, and send many home with the 
headache who never think or care more for their 
host, as they never expect more from him, The 
cost is no affair of theirs, while he must pay 
*‘ costs and damages.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


AsHDALE was sitting in his room one morning 
after a late breakfast, consisting of a cup of strong 
black tea and a piece of wet toast, that had been 
served him by a black waiter, when the door sud- 
denly opened and Walden introduced himself and 
another person, whose appearance bespoke him 
from the country. Walden apologized for not 
being announced, introduced his companion, as 
Mr. Hobson from New Jersey. This gentleman’s 
appearance was not altogether the most interest- 
ing. He was dressed in corduroy pantaloons that 
only came down to the ankles of a huge pair of 
cowhide boots that looked as though they were 
never acquainted with blacking; a brown cloth 
vest, on which were sewed sundry curious shaped 
patches, and a coat of economical cut, especially 
about the skirts, that once might have passed for 
a respectable claret, but now made venerable by 
age, and a head of sandy-brown hair covered 
a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat about the 
color of brown paper. 

* Frank,” said Walden, “ this is Mr. Hobson, 
from Jersey, and Mr. Hobsoa, this is my friend 
Ashdale, the gentleman that has been so lucky as 
to be the heir of a rich old fellow who left hima 
princely fortune.” 

** And who is Mr. Hobson ?” inquired Ashdale, 
with a slight sneer of impatience, which that 
gentleman did not perceive, 

** Mr. Hobson is 1 

‘* Beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said Ashdale ; 
* will you please be seated ?” 

Walden took a chair, while Hobson seated 
himself upon the bed, where he threw his hat 
also. 

** Now, gentlemen, your business,” said Ash- 
dale, with a smiie, as he observed the man “from 
Jersey.” 

“© Well,” said Walden, “as now you are rich, 
and can get pretty much what you want, I thought 
you might like to buy a splendid team of horses. 
[ met this gentleman at Tattersall’s, with a very 
fine team, which he offered cheap, and I immedi- 


|ately thought of you, so I made him leave a place 


where, ten to one, he might have got shaved, and 
jumped in the wagon with him and rode down 
here.” 

«You are certainly thoughtful,” said Frank; 
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“but I do not know what I should do with a team 
of horses.” 

“Do with them! why ride out on the avenue 
with them, to be sure.” 

*¢ And break my neck,” said Frank. 

*‘ The hosses are perfectly gentle, Mister,” said 
Hobson, ‘ gentle as lambs, and [}l warrant ’em 
to go in two-forty under the saddle, and in three 
minutes as they are. Sixteen hands high, long 
and sleek as grayhounds, and so fat that it won’t 
cost nothin’ to keep em. They are dapples, one 
six and tuther seven, full brothers, and the pootiest 
match ye ever did see, or I don’t know what a 
hoss is, Heads and tails right up, Mister, they 
don’t want no check-rein nor crupper, and the 
way they handle them fore feet is proper nice, I 
tell ye.” 

“* You are eloquent in their praise, Mr, Hobson,” 
said Ashdale, lighting asegar. ‘Do you smoke? 
—you do, Walden. Help yourself.” 

“* Why, yes rayther; I raised em, and some- 
how can’t help it, But I aint particular about 
selling ’em, only I thought, as they were so hand- 
some, and such a good match, that some one in 
New York might like to buy ’em at a good price, 
and as I am in want of a little money, I wouldn’t 
mind selling ’em cheap.” 

“What do you ask for them ?” inquired Ash- 
dale. 

“ Well, as I said, being in want of money, I 
would not mind seven hundred dollars, though J 
s’pose I could get a thousand.” 

“ They ought to be very good for that price,” 
said Ashdale. 

‘* S’posing you jest go down and look at ’em; 
they’re jest in front, here. You can take a turn 
with ’em, if you like, and judge for yourself, I 
don’t want you to buy ’em without trying ’em 
fust. I want my price, and I want you to be 
satisfied.” 

** But supposing I don’t want the horses? What 
is the use of wasting my time in looking at them ? 
And if I did want anything of the kind, would 
not one be enough for me ?” 

“But you do want something of the kind, 
Frank, There’s Bruce, now, you see him on the 
road almost every day with his fast horse, and he 
is only worth a thousand a year, interest and 
principal.” 

** Oh, Bruce—he is going to ——.” 

*¢ But you can go faster with two,” said Hob- 
son, ** and sich a two—wont you go and look at 
’em? It wont take you a minute. They’re 
beauties, and no mistake.” 

*« But I shall not buy them,” said Frank. 

“JT don’t want you to,” said Hobson; * but 


now, ’cause I’d think something of your opinion 
of the beasts,” 

Thus importuned, and as the easiest way of 
getting rid of the annoyance, Ashdale slipped on 
his coat, and went down to the street to look at 
Hobson’s horses. They were certainly magnificent 
animals, with which the most fastidious jockey 
could find no fault in style or form. Ashdale 
felt a little uneasy as he gazed upon them. 
Scarcely a person passed without stopping to 
look at them. 

*¢ Beautiful—beautiful !” said Ashdale, half in 
soliloquy. ‘* Why do you drive them with blind- 
ers? I think the beauty of a horse’s head is half 
destroyed by them. There is no other form so 
full of graceful spirit, and I can’t conceive the 
utility of hiding it beneath a mass of leather.” 

** That’s a fact,” said Hobson who saw Frank’s 
weakness; “* beauty when unadorned ’s adorned 
the most, as they say; but them was the only 
bridles I had, Jump in—you and your friend— 
and take a turn with ’em. That wont do any 
harm, if you don’t buy ’em. Id like to have 
your opinion on ’em. I want you to see that I 
don’t tell you nothing that aint so.” 

The sight of the animals had given Ashdale a 
taste for them, so he seated himself in the wagon, 
with Walden, and they drove as far as the Battery, 
turned and passed up Broadway as far as Cham- 
bers street, through to Chatham, and returned. 
The horses drove very fine, seemed true and 
honest, and their style was unsurpassed. Walden 
was in raptures with them, but Ashdale said very 
little—in fact he could not speak for thinking. 
As they drove up to the Hotel, Hobson stood on 
the walk to receive them. 

** What do you think of ’em ?” said he. 

Ashdale was so busy examining their points, 
that he paid no attention to the question, Walden 
looked at Hobson and winked. A gentleman who 
had seen the team as they were driven up, and 
who had once or twice walked round them, 
glancing at them from fetlock to nostril with a 
quick but practiced eye, advanced to Hobson and 
inquired if they were for sale. On receiving an 
answer in the affirmative, he inquired the price. 

** Seven hundred dollars, if one cent,” replied 
Hobson, 

‘*T will give you six hundred,” said the gentle- 
man, 

‘* Seven,” said Hobson, in a tone loud enough 
to attract the attention of Ashdale. 

The gentleman made another circle round them, 
and stopped a moment in front. 

“I will give you six fifty,’ said the gentle- 
man, 

“Seven hundred,” reiterated Hobson; “and 





jest go and look at’em. I'd like to have you, 





I’m sorry that I offered them at that price, but 
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this gentleman has the first refusal,” pointing to 
Ashdale. 

Frank looked again at the horses. They had 
caught the sound of music from a band that was 
coming up the street, and as they stood with 
erect heads and expanded nostrils, they appeared 
very beautiful—to Ashdale irresistible, «I will 
give you seven hundred dollars for them,” said 
he, with a fluttering pulse, and a voice that sound- 
ed to himself as though he was doing something 
foolish. 

“It’s a bargain,” said Hobson, 

The stranger congratulated Ashdale on his 
bargain, and assured him that he had received a 
very valuable span of horses. 

“‘Let me sell you the harness and wagon, 
now,” said Hobson. 

“I don’t want either,” replied Ashdale. ‘‘The 
harness, I fancy, is not in the latest style, and I 
am not partial to red wagons.” 

“You may have wagon and harness for an- 
other hundred dollars,” said Hobson. 

* Don’t like them,” said Frank. 

“Say seventy-five >” 

“1 don’t want them at any price,” said Frank, 
with a gesture that convinced Hobson he must 
keep both. 

The horses were finally delivered at a livery 
stable, and the countryman received a check for 
his money. Everybody complimented Ashdale 


on his bargain, and after an additional expense of 
about six or seven hundred dollars more, he had 
furnished himself with a very fine carriage and 
strong harness, and our young bachelor as he 
rolled along Broadway with the dignity of a 
nabob, was the cause of many an envious throb 


in the bosoms of his old companions. Many 
were disappointed that he did not buy a trotting 
wagon for the avenue, and he was importuned 
so much about it, that in a short time he ordered 
one to be built. 

We see our hero now launched into the whirl 
of extravagant follies, having a suit of rooms 
at the City Hotel, with servants, horses and 
carriages, and other etceteras to match, and a very 
good prospect of employing more than the interest 
of his money. Old people prophesied ruin, and 
many young ones hoped for it; but the person 
most interested in his welfare was Miss Murray. 
Sometimes when she heard of his high frolics 
and gay parties she trembled for him, but when 
he appeared in her presence, his good humor and 
delicate attentions to herself and aunt seemed to 
assure her that his extravagant habits were only 
consequent upon his youth and sudden prosperity ; 
and she quieted the fears that occasionally troubled 
her. She was often his companion in his quiet 
tides out of the city, and on these occasions she 





seemed to forget that he was devoted to any other 
pleasure than such as he found in her society. 

Once or twice since his return to New York, 
he had met the young man who had provoked 
him into the assault that led to his imprisonment. 
The recognition was cold, but the expression in 
the countenance of the fashionable fool indicated 
anything but love for Ashdale; but the latter had 
given him a lesson that he would not soon forget, 
and secured between the parties a cessation of 
active hostilities, though no doubt the former had 
sworn fifty times over to be revenged for the 
knife on the first, and every, opportunity that 
presented itself without putting himself in per- 
sonal jeopardy. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Happiness is like a butterfly whose gaudy colors 
are selected from the brightest tints of the lily and 
the rose, and like the boy that chases the butterfly 
with hat in hand, shouting and halooing, are the 
eager thousands that rush blindly in pursuit, 
How various the aims of our ambition, how diffe- 
rent the means, and how wayward the results ! 

When Ashdale wished to be worth a hundred 
thousand dollars, he conceived wealth to be the 
grand dispenser of happiness and content, There 
could not be a want that money would not pur- 
chase; but the possession of it soon convinced 
him that it was no salve for an aching heart—no 
soother to quiet the restless longings that throbbed 
in every pulse of his being. It created more de- 
sires than it satisfied, made his slumbers no 
sweeter or quieter, nor his dreams more pleasant ; 
it neither exalted his friends, nor rendered con- 
temptible his enemies—in fact, Ashdale was no 
happier a man than when waiting in his little 
office for a client. 

It was after being pestered one morning with 
reflections like these, that he ordered his carriage, 
in hopes that a drive out of the city would pre- 
pare a better appetite for his dinner, and dissipate 
the consequent illness of the preceding evening’s 
champagne and noisy friends, Besides he had 
invited Miss Murray to join him, and gave direc- 
tions to his coachman to drive round to her resi- 
dence, where he would waitforhim. Julia wasa 
little indisposed, and at first declined his courtesy. 
Something had occurred that gave her actions an 
apparent coldness that Ashdale was puzzled to 
account for. She attributed it to illness, but 
Frank assured her the ride would benefit her, and 
her aunt advising her to the same step, she finally 
concluded to go. They crossed the ferry to 
Brooklyn, and took the road to Flatbush. Their 
conversation was at first limited to occasional re- 
marks, as objects on the road elicited them, and 
embarrassment was evidently succeeding to cold. 
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ness, when Ashdale determined to make an effort 
in behalf of good humor and cheerfulness. 

“I think, Miss Murray,” said he humorously 
sounding the name, for he had Jearnt to call her 
Julia with considerable grace, “I think, I begin to 
feel the good effects of my ride already; for I 
confess I was villainously out of humor, and 
somewhat ill when I rose this morning. But I 
fear it has not the same effect on you.” 

“Oh, I feel much better, Mr. Ashdale,” said 
Julia, with a faint smile, «* but ——.” 


‘But what? Confess that you are even with me: 


and a little out of humor yourself. Julia ——.” 

“‘ Well, I might as well confess it; and I might 
confess, too, that I am out of humor for being out 
humor, and that is two confessions—pretty well, 
I think, for so early in the day. But I cannot 
imagine why you should lose your temper—you 
certainly can afford to keep it.” 

* Afford, Julia! Excuse me—is that a joke or 
a sneer ?” 

‘*T will explain, Mr. Ashdale—I hope to ab- 
solve myself from indelicacy. Weshould under- 
stand each other. I do not wish to be rude in the 
face of any courtesy from you. I intended to 
have declined this ride, but candor convinced me 
that between persons situated as we are, no 
thought should be hidden, especially when that 
thought is a foe to those in whom we are most 
interested. You are certainly a very bad man, 
Mr. Ashdale, or you have very malicious enemies.’ 


“T am bad, if I have lost your esteem through 
any acts of my own, and I certainly have malicious 
enemies if they have succeeded in depriving me of 
your good opinion. Do not torture me with un- 
necessary suspense, but if I suffer through deed or 
misrepresentation, give me the privilege of know- 
ing the accusation, and confess the fault or refute 

- the scandal.” 

** That is why I determined on riding out with 
you, to-day. I thought it best that explanations 
should take place.” 

“You were right. These things at first are 
like harmless eggs in the sand, but time changes 
them to venomous reptiles, Pray, Julia, begin at 
the beginning.” 

“‘ The beginning is this letter, which I received 
through the Post Office, yesterday,” said Julia, 
handing him a neatly folded sheet in an envelope. 

** Anonymous !” exclaimed Ashdale, searching 
for the signature, 

‘It may be weakness on my part in attending 
to an anonymous communication; but you cer- 
tainly would not expect me to w:thhold it from 
you, Whether it has influenced me or not, it is 
proper that you should see it, I have some other 
points to speak on afterward.” 





The letter was written ina merchantile hand, 
with a good deal of verbosity, and the writer 
affected to feel very much interested in the welfare 
of Miss Murray, It cautioned her to beware of 
any intimacy with Ashdale, as he was totally un- 
worthy of her, and far beneath the most humble 
girl in the city. It stated that he was a gambler 
and a tippler, and though at present the possessor 
of thousands, a few years would see hima worth- 
less vagabond—that he had boasted of his wealth 
in public places, and that with his money he could 
marry the finest woman in New York—that he 


‘boasted of his mistresses, and declared that, but 


for being in the fashion, he would never marry at 
all—that a wife lent grace to an establishment, 
and rendered its organization perfect—she was as 
necessary as horses or carriages, and as conve- 
nient as servants. Thus went on the letter, 
severe in condemnation, and using the most urgent 
appeals to the lady not to give further eneourage- 
ment to so worthless a man; and the writer ex- 
cused the impropriety of an anonymous communi- 
cation on the ground that, being well known to 
Ashdale, a knowledge of his person might draw 
them into a serious conflict, as his passion for the 
knife was too well known to need comment. 

“* Very considerate,” muttered Ashdale, between 
his teeth, ‘And how graciously interested he 
must be in your behalf. Julia, how could you 
heed a letter written in so foul a spirit? Its 
language and style are enough to stamp it with 
malice, and that distorts its enemies to monsters.” 

** It put me out of humor to think, if false, how 
miserable a wretch the writer must be, and if true, 
how much you have deceived me. I fear I con- 
ceded too much when I forgave your first rude- 
ness, But you have no answer to this accusa- 
tion ?” 

‘* W hat answer can I make to anything so base 
and contemptible? Why should I waste my 
wrath upon so much insignificance? But I think 
I see the cloven foot—I believe I can detect the 
author of this calumny.” 

**How ? in whom? If so, in God’s name, do 
it!” exclaimed Julia, leaning forward, and for the 
first time taking his hand, while her beautiful 
eyes were moistened with the heart’s dew. 


“‘ The expression in the letter referring to ‘ the 
knife’ convinces me that it emanates from the 
brain of young Braisley, with whom I had the 
difficulty which you recollect led to my imprison- 
ment. He has good cause to remember it, and if 
he is wise he will not tempt that weapon a second 
time!” And Frank clenched his fist convulsively. 

“Tf it is he—what would you do? not seek a 
quarrel with him ?—you would forget it if I did ?” 

** What! is there no punishment for him who 
threaiens my reputation !—no retribution for the 
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By heaven! if the 
I will prove 


destroyer of my happiness ! 
slander is his, he shall retract or die! 
it—I can prove it !” 

‘‘ There are other complaints, which I have to 
make, Frank ; but if Braisley retracts what he 
has written, I will forego them. Now I am well 
again, for I believe his charges false—to know 
him the author will assure me so, be he ever so 
obstinate.” 

“That is right. Now you are again Julia.” 

** And you are Francis,” she exclaimed, as he 
tenderly kissed her hand. 

The parties returned to the city much happier 
than they left it—their atmosphere of love made 
the brighter by the little cloud that had for a time 
obscured it, 

That evening Ashdale accompanied Julia and 
her aunt to the theatre. The performance went 
off with great spirit, and when he bade Julia good 
night at the door of her own residence, a very 
comfortable glow of pleasure tinged her cheek, 
on his assuring her that within twenty-four hours 
he would bring to light the author of the anony- 
mous letter,and compel him to retract every word 
of the vile slander. 


A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF 
TRACY PUMPS. 

. ANDERSON SMITH. 
ARLY one morning of the pre- 
sent year, might have been seen 
in the coffee room of a well 
known hotel, down town, a 
young man of comely exterior, 
busily employed in arranging 
sundry plates and dishes on a 
very neat and a very pretty lit- 
tle table, the property of the 
gentlemanly proprietor of the 
aforesaid hotel. John Wiggins 
—for such was the cognomen 
_ the young man usually rejoiced 
2 in, was the ‘‘crack” waiter at 
*. this establishment, and seemed 
to be doing his “best” to prepare breakfast for 
some fastidious customer. A very nice young 
man was John Wiggins, but unfortunately in his 
youth his education had been neglected, and he 
would often remark to himself confidentially, that 
his grammar was ‘‘ werry bad for a clerk in a 
wholesale feed store.” But this John could not 
help no more than he could the effect his Adonis- 
like glances had upon the tender susceptibilities 
of Fanny, the bewitching, rosy cheeked housemaid. 
John had just arranged the last dish to suit his 
ideas of refinement in the eating line, when he 
was suddenly startled by the ringing of a very 





small bell, and the unexpected appearance of a 
chunky young gentleman with a very short nose 
and a very red head. 

** Shall I call him, John,” said the chunky 
young gentleman in a “ beefsteak-well-done” 
voice, ‘‘ he’s precious hungry, and wants to start 
in the next train for Philadelphy.” 

““Werry well, sir,” replied John with a know- 
ing wink, ‘all right-—he’s a real gentleman, he 
is, I knows by his buttons.” 

‘What have you ready ?” inquired the pro- 
prietor of the short nose, coolly taking a piece of 
meat from the table and giving it a series of severe 
bites by way of exhibiting his knowledge of the 
business; 

*«« A weal pie, and two chops !” answered John, 
and looking at him as if fearful of his clearing 
the table before the gentleman arrived. 

‘Strange appetite that—a veal pie, and two 
chops !” 

‘* Bless your innocence, sir, there aint nothin’ 
like ’em to travel on. Weal pies! why, they 
beats the new fashion chimbly pots in travelin’ !” 

At this moment their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the gentleman himself, who looked as 
if he could have “ went at” his breakfast some- 
time before. 

“ All ready, eh?” said he to John, 

‘** Yes—sir !” replied the chunky young gentle- 
man, giving his head a peculiar shake. 

** Accept that for your punctuality,” said the 
stranger, taking a coin from his pocket, “J 
always like to encourage merit.” 

“* Much obliged, sir,” said the chunky young 
gentleman, rubbing it in his hands violently, and 
then elevating it to his lips for the purpose of 
satisfying himself as to the quality of the metal. 

“It’s only a quarter!” said John, as they re- 
tired, ‘but I say, not a bad notion that ’ere soft 
soapin’ !” 

Once alone, the stranger, or in other words, 
Augustus Fitz Fumble, Esq., made a furious at- 
tack on the edibles, ‘“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, 
looking at his watch, “ only fifteen minutes to 
eat my breakfast in, and get to the boat. But 
what the deuce have they given me to eat—I 
never saw such a looking arrangement in the 
whole eourse of my life. Egad! I'd rather sit 
down to ‘a hasty plate of soup’ than that!” 
And so saying he let the mutton chop that the 
young gentleman in the possession of the short 
nose had been experimenting with, drop on the 
floor—‘** I wonder what old Pumps is about,” he 
continued, and at the same time making a violent 
demonstration on the veal pie. ‘“ He little thinks 
what a trick we are playing him—and J, ha! ha! 
I can’t help laughing to think how he would rage 
if he knew it. Never mind, learn him a good 
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lesson, never get jealous of a young wife! But 
stop, I must see John a moment,” said he, ringing 
the bell. «* Waiter!” 

** Coming, sir,” replied John, entering with a 
melodramatic strut. 

‘*Is the lady most ready ?” inquired Fitz Fum- 
ble, giving the veal pie a little rest. 

** T’ll go and see, sir,” answered John, attempt- 
ing to walk out. 

“Stop!” said Fitz Fumble, catching hold of 
the extreme end of his habiliments. 

‘* Here I am, sir !” 

** Bring some wine !” 

** Yes, sir,” said John, shaking his head very 
mysteriously as he made his exit. 

‘* Tolerable sort of a fellow that,” thought Fitz 
Fumble, rather loudly to himself. “TI’ll make use 
of him !” 

He had little time for reflection, however, before 
John had returned with the wine. ‘“ Here it is, 
sir,” said he, drawing the cork and giving him a 
glass, 

‘‘Some Sherry !” ejaculated Fitz Fumble, smack- 
ing his lips, 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘It’s capital !” 

«* We always keeps good wine here, sir.” 

** Another glass, John.” 

** Here it is, sir.” 

‘* Now, John, I want you to answer me a ques- 
tion.” 

“‘ Werry well, sir—I’m agreeable !” 

“The truth, John—honor bright ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Has there been a Mr. Pumps here, to-day ?” 

** Pumps, sir?” inquired John, scratching his 
head. 

“* Yes, Pumps.” 

‘*T never heard of sich a name as Pumps afore, 
sir.” 

‘* Mr. Tracy Pumps, John—rather a stout gen- 
tleman, with a wig, and looks a little venerable.” 

** Wenerable, sir ?” 

‘Old, John. Had a cane—small blueish eyes 
—seen him, eh?” 

“« Why, that gentleman is here now.” 

** Here now !” exclaimed Fitz Fumble, sudden- 
ly starting up and thumping his waistcoat violent- 
ly. “ Here now !” 

“ Yes, sir, he takes his breakfast here in a few 
minutes, A watery individual, sir !” 

‘*Can’t be possible !” said Fitz Fumble, medi 
tating. 

“ He’s going to Philadelphia, sir,” said John, 
nervously, and attempting to wink out of the left 
corner of his right eye. 

«* Philadelphia !” shouted Fitz Fumble, elevat- 
ing his watch from the bottom of a very deep 





pocket. “By Jove! it’s ten minutes past the 
time! Ah! J have it,” said he in a more subdued 
voice, ‘* we'll postpone the trip to this afternoon— 
meantime [’ll see the old gentleman. Bring me 
pen, ink, and paper, quick, John,”—thus saying, 
Fitz Fumble resigned himself once more to the 
tender mercies of the veal pie. 

John brought the paper, and the letter was soon 
in the hands of Mrs. Pumps, 

“JT can eat now with a little more comfort,” 
said Fitz Fumble, as he introduced a huge piece 
of pie to his mouth. ‘ Tracy—your nephew— 
Ha! ha! what a joke!” At this moment he was 
charmed from the contemplation of the beauties 
of the veal pie, by a dulcet voice at the top of the 
stairs in the hall, but it was evidently approach- 
ing the bottom. ‘‘ That’s a sweet voice, and as I 
live, it’s coming this way,” said he, rising and 
going toward the door opposite the stairs. 

As he stood listening, rather a stout gentleman, 
with a red face, entered hastily and seated himself 
at the table where he had been eating. Fitz Fum- 
ble was so taken up with the charming cantatrice 
that he did not notice him until he had made sev- 
eral loud remarks to himself. 

‘1 wouldn't be surprised,” said the stout gen- 
tleman, with peculiar emphasis, ‘‘if some one 
had been here before me. Never mind, travelers 
must not grumble—but shoot me if I know what 
I’m eating !” 

‘«« Egad ! that’s him,” said Fitz Fumble, turning 
around, ‘‘ and as I live he’s devouring my break- 
fast like a cannibal! Never mind, [ll take it 
cool !” and he took a seat beside him. 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Pumps, indignantly 
throwing down his knife and fork, 

“‘ Well, sir,” replied Fitz Fumble, eating on the 
high-pressure principle, 

“Td have you know that this is my break- 
fast, sir.” 

“<I believe I ordered it, sir,” said Fitz Fumble, 
very gracefully helping himself to a glass of 
wine, ‘“ But,” continued he, as he arose from the 
table, ** since you have commenced, you can finish 
the meal—at your own expense!” This he said as 
an “ aside.” 

«* Allow me to say that you are no gentleman, 
sir,” exclaimed Mr. Pumps, hitting the table a 
tremendous blow with his fist. 

« Allow me to say that you are very compli- 
mentary, sir.” 

** You are an ass, sir !” 

*‘Beg pardon, your nephew, Augustus Fitz 
Fumble !” 

«* Augustus Fitz Fumble !” 

« The same, sir.” 

* My eyes! It is !” ejaculated Mr. Pumps look- 
ing at him with astonishment. 
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‘ To be sure it is,” replied Fitz Fumble, almost 
shaking his anatomy into fragments. 

“ But stop, I thought you were in London ?” 

‘J arrived in the Western on Sunday—name in 
the papers—quick passage.” 

“ Yes, yes, so you did—to be sure you did— 
Ha! ha! ten thousand pardons for my rudeness.” 

“Oh, pshaw, don’t mention it.” 

* What! Good gracious—did you hear that ?” 
said the unfortunate Mr. Pumps, seizing his hat. 

“ Ves.” 

“The clock, and I’m left as sure as fate. What 
shall I do »” 

“Why such being the case you will have to 
remain here,” 

«But it’s a matter of necessity—I must go. 
Dear me,” said Mr. Pumps, in a lower tone of 
voice, ** while I’m standing here, Mrs. Pumps is 
running away from me as fast as steam can carry 
her.” 

“ Unfortunately, the cars went off and left me, 
this morning,” said Fitz Fumble, by way of con- 
soling him, ‘I shall lose a’ thousand dollars by 
the operation—but you see I take it cool !” 

“Yes, particularly cool—I might say, deuce 
cool !” 

“Well, now suppose we console ourselves, and 
take a glass of wine over it, You have no urgent 
business to transact, eh ? 

“ T should have been in Philadelphia this after- 
noon.” 

“For what, pray? That’s cool, I take it.” 

** |—I—I’m in search of my wife.” 

“What!” said Fitz Fumble, endeavoring as 
much as possible to make it appear like news, 

“Yes, she’s ran away—eloped, I believe they 
call it, with another man,” said Mr. Pumps, be- 
tween a cry and a laugh—* Dear me, [ll never 
be able to stand it.” 

“ Here, let me get you a chair.” 

“No, no, I’ll die, IT know I will—I’ll do some- 
thing desperate, horrible. I’ll take a dose of ar- 
senic—I’ll volunteer for the Rio Grande, and be 
shot !” 

“ In the back ?” 

“No, in the heart—I’ll die a victim to connu- 
bial affection!” Here Mr. Pumps gave a violent 
thump on the lower part of his waistcoat. 

“Now if I were you—if I were you, mind, I'd 
make her jealous.” 

“What !” 

“Td make her jealous, Flirt with some other 
woman—let it get to her ears, and my word for 
it, you will have her back in less than three days 
as submissive as a lamb.” 

“No, no, I must have vengeance—I must do 
something terrible—must kill myself—and then 
my ghost will haunt her !” 





** Pooh, pooh, nonsense ; that’s foolish. Doas 
I want you, and you'll be better satisfied,” 

‘« How the devil can I—it’s impossible !” and 
Mr. Pumps glanced melancholy at his boots. 

*< Easiest thing in the world—there’s a fancy 
dress ball to-night at the Apollo—one of the pret- 
tiest girls in the town is to be there. I know her 
well—give you an introduction—whisper who 
you are—rich—want a wife, aad in ten minutes 
it will be buzzing all about the room—next day, 
reach the papers—Tracy Pumps, Esq., the mil- 
lionaire, and the beautiful Miss See ? 
Have it all right in a giffy !” whereupon he laugh- 
ed heartily. 

‘Give me your hand, Pll do it. [ll triumph; 
I'll have revenge! Away, false woman, away, 
as the young gentleman says in the play.” 

“TI intend to dress as Jeremy Diddler—Good 
character.” 

** Such a thing as a quarter about you, eh?” 

“ T'll go as a dancing master.” 

«No, no, too vulgar—won’t take—come the 
noble—the gallant—a bandit, for instance ?” 

‘* Capital! I’ll do it,” said Mr, Pumps, survey- 
ing his person with apparent satisfaction—“ I say 
I'd make a glorious bandit, ‘ your money or your 
life-—good figure for it, too, eh? Capital calf ?” 

“* Yes, a capital calf?’ said Fitz Fumble, with 
a smile, 

** John !” cried Mr; Pumps, patronizingly. 

“* Here I am, sir !” 

‘* Bring some champagne.” 

“Yes, some champagne, John,” said Fitz Fum- 
ble. 

*¢ Yes, sir,” 

*‘ Astonishing waiter that—does just as you 
want him to,” 

‘* This is what I calls capital champagne, Mr. 
Pumps,” said John, pointing the bottle, so that 
the cork would lodge somewhere in the vicinity 
of that gentleman’s left eye. 

** No doubt of it, John,” said Mr. Pumps, turn- 
ing his chair in a different direction. 

** Look at that, sir,” said John, pouring out a 
glass, 

** Delicious!” 

** Glorious !” 

** Catch me, John, catch me quick,” exclaimed 
Fitz Fumble, motioning him to fill up. “ Glori- 
ous wine. Ha! ha! ha! Glorious fellows !” 

* The deuce among the women !” 

**So we are,” said Fitz Fumble, giving Mr. 
Pumps two or three rather violent thumps on the 
back, just as he was drinking. 

“‘T say, come now,” said or rather coughed 
Mr. Pumps. 

“‘ Let’s have a song.” 

** Well, what shall it be 2” 
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«* Anything—I’m not particular.” 
** Well, here goes then for the ‘ Bay of Bis- 
cay.’ ” 

He had hardly finished the second verse before 
a head made its appearance in the doorway which 
looked very much like the property of Mrs. 
Pumps. 

‘* Bravo! bravo!” shouted Fitz Fumble. 

** You will get it for this my gentleman,” said 
the head in the door, ‘A pretty place to spend 
your time. I see it now, I see it all—it is such 
places as these that keep him away from me, It 
is not other women—no, I see it all—I’ll -be re- 
venged, or my name is not Mrs.Pumps. Yes, I'll 
commit matrimony with some nice clever young 
fellow; yes, that I will!’ and thus saying, the 
head disappeared. 

‘*T never heard you sing better in my life,” said 
Fitz Fumble, after the conclusion of the song. 
“If Mrs, Pumps had heard you sing it, eh ” 

“Yes, if Mrs. Pumps had heard me sing it— 
ha! ha! if Mrs Pumps had heard me sing it !” 

“‘ Letter, sir,” said John, handing Fitz Fumble 
a package. 

“From whom ?” 

** Lady, sir!” 

“Ah! yes, I understand; be there in a mo- 
ment,” said he, putting the letter in his pocket. 
«* Excuse me—a lady—appointment—must be at- 
tended to—see ?” . 

“Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Pumps, looking in- 
dignantly virtuous, 

“* See you at the ball—half past nine—mind, 
be punctual—half past nine—Ha! ha! ha!” he 
laughed, going out, “a joke, Pumps, ha! ha! a 
joke !” 

* He’s in a good humor at all events,” thought 
Mr. Pumps. “I suppose it’s some pretty woman 
he is after. But what would Mrs. Pumps say, if 
she knew I was here? Egad, I’d catch—ehem, 
*hem !” 

** How’s your chops, sir?” inquired John, and 
looking at his plate with the eye of an artist. 

* Excellent,” 

“‘ Weal pie pretty good, sir ?” 

“ Capital, John.” 

**T suppose then, you will have no particular 
objections to settlin’ that bill, sir ?” 

*“‘ That’s not mine—Mr, Fumble——” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed John, “I neversee’d such 
a chap in all my life—gone off and left the old 
*un in for a nice bill; ha! ha!” 

**] think this is too much,” said Mr, Pumps, 
holding the paper closer to his eyes, 

“‘ That’s what we charges—werry small price, 
sit, considerin’ the goods,” 
«*Pon my soul,” faintly articulated Mr, Pumps, 





** Any kind of money will do, sir.” 
** Yes, but—” 

“Bills always grow larger by standin’, sir. 
Rather a shiney villiam that, though !” 

Here Mr. Pumps became tremendously excited. 
“Tf you will believe me, John—” 

** Weal pies is wholesome, sir.” 

‘* The fact is —” 

** They are werry fillin’ at the price.” 

‘«‘ The fact is, John, I’ve lost my pocket book !” 
‘“Werry good, Mr. Pumps—but jist square 
yourself and I’ll make you dance a bit! I’ve seen 
sich fellers as you afore, I have; they are always 
loosin’ of their pocket books. I’m bound to have 
my nine shillins and sixpence vurth, any vay. 
Come, shell out now, or I'll plump you !” 

* Really, John.” 

‘* Hold your tongue, sir! I won’t hear a word! 
vill you fight, sir ?” 

** Now, John ——” 

“‘ Take your choice—pay or plump !” 

‘Fists! no, John—-pistols—-rifles—blunder- 
busses—anything you like—but not fists !” 

* Vill you allow me to inquire vich eye you 
entertains the most respect for, sir ?” 

** Come now, John, you know me, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, yes, I knows you vell, perhaps you 
vould like both eyes—” 

* Stop, stop, John, I’ve got it!” 

** Vell, how does it set arter a weal pie, eh?” 

‘‘ There, there John, there’s your money.” 

“‘ Werry good, Mr. Pumps,” said John, taking 
it. ‘1 suppose you know now that there’s werry 
little trust at this shop, sir. How’s ever, it’s all 
right now, sir, Sorry you are tearin’ yourself 
away jist as you are becomin’ sociable, Proud of 
your custom, sir, Good mornin’ !” 

‘‘What impudence,” exclaimed Mr. Pumps, 
as he walked off. “It’s abominable !” 

«Ha! ha! I understands regulatin’ the pulses 
of sich chaps,” said John, triumphantly. ‘ But 
aint he a prime’un though? ha! ha! weiry good, 
Mr. Pumps !” 


Mrs. Pumps did not let her ‘lord and master” 
go to the’fancy dress ball, and Mr. Pumps was 
ever afterward very careful how he became fa- 
miliar with fashionable ‘< diners out.” 





PHYSICIANS. 
IMITATED FROM MOLIERE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PRARIEDOM.” 
Your science is a bagatelle, 
Physicians weak and vain— 
You cannot cure with Latin words, 
Nor ease me of my pain— 





**T have—” 





Your boasted skill is all in vain. 
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Alas! alas! shall I discover, 
My amorous grief, 
To her for whom i sigh, 
And who alone can give relief, 
And cause me to recover! 
To you I ne’er apply, 
To ease me of my pain, 
Physician weak and sly, 
The cause you can’t attain— 
Your boasted skill is all in vain. 


The remedies you display, 
And which the vulgar charm, 
Because, forsooth, you say, 
They never do one harm— 
Your palaver and your simples, 
Are all, indeed, in vain, 
Except, perhaps, for pimples, 
And maladies we feign— 
Your boasted skill is all in vain. 


ANECDOTES OF PAINTERS. 
COMPILED FROM DUNLAP’S “ARTS OF DESIGN.” 


JOHN WESLEY JARVIS. 
& J ARVIS was born in South 
*». Shields, on the Tyne, England, 
’ in 1780, though his fame belongs 

\B exclusively to America. 

While John was yet an 
urchin, ‘* with shining morning 
face, creeping like snail unwill- 
ingly to school,” and munching 
a huge piece of bread and butter, 
which he had demanded after 
breakfast, more to prolong the 
time before he must resign his 
liberty to the schoolmaster’s 
despotism, than because he 

; wanted food—on his way to 
the dreaded mansion, he passed an unoccupied 
building in Water street, and his attention was 
arrested by sobs coming from the house to which 
he was opposite, and which had been partly torn 
down, and so left for the accommodation of the 
proprietor (until he saw the best time for re-build- 
ing) and of any vagrant who wanted shelter. 
Having ascertained the quarter from whence the 
signs of distress came, John Wesley, still munch- 
ing his luncheon, unconsciously overloading his 
stomach, (if a child’s stomach can be overloaded,) 
entered the deserted place with feelings of curiosi- 
ty, if not humanity, (perhaps mixed, as most of 
our motives are) but the latter soon prevailed, 
when he saw a little fellow, younger than him- 
self, seated on the broken floor and crying bitterly. 
“What's the matter, little boy ?” said the young 
Englishman, suspending the operation of his 
masticators, The tone of sympathy increased 





the sobs of the forlorn child. “Don’t cry! tell 
me what’s the matter?” ‘I’ve lost my father, 
and I’m hungry.” The idea of being hungry, 
especially as that was the last word, had more 
powerful influence on the feelings of the com- 
miserating boy than the loss of afather. ‘ Hun- 
gry,” he cried, “‘ why have you had no breakfast ?” 
“IT have not had anything to eat since I lost my 
father,” sobbed the little sufferer. ‘* When was 
that: ‘Yesterday morning. He went to sea 
in the Sally while I was playing up at the head of 
the wharf.” ‘* Where’s your mother?” ‘ Moth- 
er’s dead. I slept here last night. I’m very 
hungry.” “Here, take this, and I'll get you 
more.” 

The little urchin fell to work upon the remains 
of the bread and butter, and his friend sat down 
by his side comforting him, and now and then 
asking him a question. Jarvis saw the bread 
and butter, seasoned with tears, demolished, and 
then said, “*Come, P’ve got a father—he’ll take 
care of you—come with me.” And willingly 
forgetting school, he took the little fellow’s hand 
and trudged back to his home, to place him under 
the protection of one he knew from experience 
could give him bread and butter. The father of 
John soon found out the owners of the ship Sally, 
and they received and took care of the little 
orphan until the return of his father. 

It appeared that the father of the boy was mate 
of a ship bound to Europe, and intended taking 
this motherless child with him. He had made 
every arrangement, and, that the boy might be out 
of ** harm’s way,” had ordered him to keep in his 
state room, where he thought him safe stowed 
away at the time the ship sailed; meanwhile the 
boy had slyly stolen on shore and joined in play, 
just without sight of the vessel, and when he 
looked to get back again, lo! she was gone, 

With the father hours had passed in attending 
to his arduous duties before he thought of libera- 
ting his little psisoner ; and we must imagine his 
feelings when the child was not to be found, 
The boy had been seen to goon shore. That 
quieted one of the mate’s fears. The captain, a 
brutal man, would not put back—said the owners 
would take care of the boy—he would lose wind 
and tide—and the mate submitted. But when the 
ship had cleared the river and the capes of Dela- 
ware, and the pilot was about returning, the 
father of the lost boy threw his sea-chest and 
himself into the pilot boat and returned in search 
of his child. The owners commended his deser- 
tion, and found him another berth for himself and 
the little runaway. 

We may imagine the feelings of the mate on 
his return, when he found his boy safe—and his 
gratitude to little John Wesley. 
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BENJAMIN WEST. 
Tus great painter was born near Springfield, in 
Chester county, Pa., in October 1738. The family 
were quakers, and the grandfather of Benjamin 
emigrated to this country from England in 1669. 
The young man was well born, and according to 
Allan Cunningham, the family were descendants 
from the Lord Delaware, renowned in the wars of 
Edward III. Dunlap quotes the following very 
humorous anecdote of the artist’s youth. 

“One of his school-fellows allured him on a 
half-holiday from trap and ball, by promising him 
a ride to a neighboring plantation. ‘ Here is the 
horse, bridled and saddled,’ said his friend, ‘so 
come, get up behind me.’ ‘Behind you!’ said 
Benjamin ; ‘I will ride behind nobody.’ ‘Oh, 
very well,’ replied the other, ‘I will ride behind 
you, so mount.’ He mounted accordingly, and 
away they rode. ‘This is the last ride I shall 
have,’ said his companion, ‘for sometime. To- 
morrow I am to be apprenticed to a tailor.” ‘A 
tailor ! exclaimed West; ‘ you will surely never 
be a tailor” ‘Indeed, but I shall, replied the 
other ; ‘it isa good trade, What do you intend 
to be, Benjamin?—‘ A painter.” ‘A painter! 
what sort of a trade is a painter? I never heard 
of it before.’ ‘A painter,’ said this humble son 
of a Philadelphia quaker, ‘is the companion of 
kings and emperors.’ ‘You are surely mad,’ 
said the embryo tailor; ‘ there are neither kings 
nor emperors in America,’ ‘Ay, but there are 
plenty in other parts of the world, And do you 
really intend to. be a tailor ?—‘ Indeed I do; there 
is nothing surer.’ ‘Then you may ride alone,’ 
said the future companion of kings and emperors, 
leaping down; ‘I will not ride with one willing 
to be a tailor.’ ” 

JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY. 

Tus artist, the father of the present Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was born in Boston, Mass., in 1738. He 
began at an early age to paint. He afterwards 
visited Italy and England where he gained a 
reputation by his portraits and historical pieces. 
Cunningham gives the following amusing incident 
as connected with the works of this artist ; 

‘A portrait painter in large practice might 
write a pretty book on the vanity and singularity 
of his sitters, A certain man came to Copley, 
and had himself, his wife, and seven children, all 
included in a family piece, ‘It wants but one 
thing,’ said he, ‘and that is the portrait of my 
first wife—for this one is my second.’ ‘ But,’ 
said the artist, ‘ she is dead, you know, sir: what 
can I do? she is only to be admitted as an angel.’ 
‘Oh, no! not at all,’ answered the other; ‘she 
must come in as a woman—no angels for me.’ 
The portrait was added, but sometime elapsed be- 
fore the person came back ; when he returned, he 





had a stranger lady on his arm. ‘I must have 
another cast of your hand, Copley,’ he said; ‘an 
accident befell my second wife: this lady is my 
third, and she is come to have her likeness in- 
cluded in the family picture.’ The painter com. 
plied—the likeness was introduced—and the hus- 
band looked with a glance of satisfaction on his 
three spouses : not so the lady; she remonstrated , 
never was such a thing heard of—out her prede- 
cessors must go. The artist painted them out 
accordingly ; and had to bring an action at law tc 
obtain payment for the portraits he obliterated.” 
GILBERT STUART. 
Tuts artist was born in Rhode Island, about 1754 
of Scotch parentage, and is designated by Dunlap, 
as ‘one who has no rival,”—we presume in 
portrait painting. His biography is full of inte- 
rest, and contains several entertaining anecdotes, 
We must content ourselves with two or three: 
**Tn the early period of Stuart’s career as an 
independent portrait-painter, he had for his atten 
dant a wild boy, the son of a poor widow, whose 
time was full as much taken up by play, witt 
another of the painter’s household, a fine New- 
foundland dog, as by attendance upon his master 
The boy and dog were inseparable; and when 
Tom went an errand Towzer must accompany 
him. Tom was a terrible truant, and played so 
many tricks that Stuart again and again threatened 
to turn him off, but as often Tom found some way 
to keep his hold on his eccentric master. One 
day, as story-tellers say, Tom staid when sent of 
an errand until Stuart, out of patience, posted off 
to the boy’s mother, determined to dismiss him; 
but on his entering the old woman began first. 
‘Oh, Mr. Stuart, Tom has been here,’ ‘So I 
supposed.’ ‘Oh, Mr Stuart,the dog! ‘He has 
been here, too: well, well, he shall not come 
again ; but Tom must come home to you. I will 
not keep him? ‘Oh, Mr. Stuart, it was the dog 
did it? ‘Did what” ‘Look, sir! look there! 
the dog overset my mutton pie—broke the dish— 
greased the floor, and eat the mutton!’ ‘I’m glad 
of it! you encourage the boy to come here, and 
here I will send him? ‘It was the dog, sir, eat 
the mutton,’ ‘ Well, the boy may come and eat 
your mutton, I dismiss him! [ll have no more 
to do with him! The mother entreated—insisted 
that it was the dog’s fault—told over and again 
the story of the pie, until Stuart, no longer hear- 
ing her, conceived the plan of a trick upon Tom, 
with a prospect of a joke, founded upon the dog’s 
dinner of mutton-pie. *‘ Well, well, say no more: 
here’s something for the pie, and to buy a dish. 
I will try Tom again, provided you never let him 
know that I came here to-day, or that I learned 
from you anything of the dog and the pie.’ The 
promise was given of course, and Stuart hastened 
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home as full of his anticipated trick to try Tom, 
as any child with a new rattle. Tom found his 
master at his esel where he had left him, and was 
prepared with a story to account for his delay, in 
which neither his mother, nor Towzer, nor the 
mutton made parts. ‘ Very well, sir,’ said the 
painter, ‘ bring in dinner; [ shall know all about 
it by-and-by.” Stuart sat down to his mutton, 
and Towzer took his place by his side, as usual ; 
while Tom, as usual, stood in attendance. ‘ Well, 
Towzer, your mouth don’t water for your share. 
Where have you been? Whisper.’ And he put 
his ear to Towzer’s mouth, who wagged his tail 
in reply. ‘I thought so. With Tom to his 
mother’s? ‘Bow-wow,’ ‘And have you had 
your dinner? ‘Bow.’ ‘I thought so. What 
have you been eating? Put your mouth nearer 
sir.’ ‘Bow-wow! ‘ Mutton-pie—very pretty— 
you and Tom have eat Mrs. Jenkins’s mutton-pie, 
ha” ‘Bow-wow.’ ‘He lies, sir, I didn’t touch 
it; he broke mother's dish and eat all the mutton ! 
From that moment Tom thought if he wished to 
deceive his master, he must leave Towzer at 
home, but rather on the whole concluded that 
what with the dog, the devil, and the painter, he 
had no chance for successful lying.” 

Here is another quite characteristic of the man 
and the artist : 

“ He was traveling in England in a stage-coach, 


with some gentlemen, who were strangers to him, 


but all sociable, and full of spirits. And after 
dinner, with conversation animated and various, 
in which Stuart, it seems, was conspicuous; for 
his conversation was at all times animated and 
various, (and not the less so after dinner,) upon 
any topic that cast up, especially upon subjects 
that called forth nice discrimination, correct judg- 
ment, and rapid thought, apt phrases, ludicrous 
images, and Burke-like power of expressing them. 

“ After blazing away in his dramatic manner, 
his companions were very desirous to know who 
and what he was, for whatever Doctor Franklin 
may have said a century ago of the question-ask- 
ing propensity of his countrymen, I never noticed 
so much of that kind of travelling curiosity in 
New England as in Britain. On the contrary, I 
am certain that we in the United States are re- 
markably free from that sort of traveling impor- 
tunateness, To the round-about question, to find 
out his calling or profession, Mr. Stuart anwered 
with a grave face, and serious tone, that he some- 
times dressed gentlemen’s and ladies’ hair, (at that 
time the high craped pomatumed hair was all the 
fashion.) —‘ You are a hair-dresser then ? ‘ What! 
said he, ‘do you take me fora barber?” ‘I beg 
your pardon sir, but I inferred it from what you 
said. If I mistook you, may I take the liberty to 
ask what you are then” ‘Why I sometimes 





brush a gentleman’s coat, or hat, and sometimes 
adjust a cravat.’ ‘O, you are a valet then, to 
some nobleman? ‘A valet! Indeed, sir, I am 
not, I am not a servant—to be sure I make 
coats and waistcoats for gentlemen.’ ‘Oh! you 
are a tailor! ‘Tailor! do I look like a tailor” 
‘T’ll assure you, I never handled a goose, other 
than a roasted one,’ By this time they were all 
inaroar. ‘ What the devil are you then?’ said 
one. ‘I'll tell you,’ said Stuart. ‘ Be assured all 
I have said is literally true. I dress hair, brush 
hats and. coats, adjust a cravat, waistcoats, and 
breeches, and likewise boots and shoes at your 
service.” ‘Oho! aboot and shoe maker after all!’ 
‘Guess again, gentlemen, I never handled boot or 
shoe but for my own feet and legs; yet all 1 have 
told you is true.” ‘We may as well give up 
guessing.’ After checking his laughter, and 
pumping up a fresh flow of spirits by a large 
pinch of snuff, he said to them very gravely, 
‘Now, gentlemen, I will not play the fool with 
you any longer, but will tell you, upon my honor 
as a gentleman, my bona fide profession. I get 
my bread by making faces.” He then screwed his 
countenance, and twisted the lineaments of his 
visage, in a manner such as Samuel Foote or 
Charles Mathews might have envied. When his 
companions, after loud peals of laughter, had 
composed themselves, each took credit to himself 
for having, ‘ all the while suspected that the gen- 
tleman belonged to the theatre,’ and they all knew 
that he must be a comedian by profession ; when 
to their utter surprise, he assured them that he 
never was on the stage, and very rarely saw the 
inside of a play-house, or any similar place of 
amusement, They now all looked at each other 
with astonishment. 

«‘ Before parting, Stuart said to his companions, 
‘Gentlemen, you will find that all I have said of 
my various employments, is comprised in these 
few words: I am a portrait-painter. If you will 
call at John Palmer’s, York-Buildings, London, 
where I shall be ready and willing to brush youa 
coat or hat, dress your hair, a la-mode, supply 
you, if in need, with a wig of any fashion or di- 
mensions, accommodate you with boots or shoes, 
give you ruffles or cravats, and make faces for 
you,’” 

«s While taking a parting glass at the inn, they 
begged leave to inquire of their pleasant com- 
panion, in what part of England he was born; he 
told them he was not born in England, Wales, 
Ireland, or Scotland. Here was another puzzle 
for John Bull. ‘Where then? ‘I was born at 
Narraganset.’ ‘ Where’s that” ‘ Six miles from 
Pottawoone, and ten miles from Poppasquash, 
and about four miles west of Connonicut, and not 
far from the spot where the famous battle with 
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the warlike Pequots was fought.’ ‘In what part 
of the East Indies is that, sir? ‘ East Indies, my | 
dear sir! itis in the state of Rhode Island, be- | 
tween Massachusetts and Connecticut river.’ This 
was all Greek to his companions, and he left them 
to study a new lesson of geography, affording | 
another instance of the ignorance of islanders, | 
respecting men of genius, whose vernacular | 
tongue is the same with that of Bacon, Newton, 
and Locke, Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope.” 
One more and we have done : 
«A few years before his death, two artists of | 
Philadelphia visited Mr. Stuart at his residence in 
Boston, These gentlemen, Messrs, Longacre and 
Neagle, had made the journey for the sole pur- 
pose of seeing and deriving instruction from the 
veteran. While sitting with him on one occasion, | 
Mr. Neagle asked him for a pinch of snuff from 
his ample box, out of which he was profusely 
supplying his own nostrils. ‘I will give it to) 
you,” said Stuart, ‘ but I advise you not to take | 
it. Snuff taking is a pernicious, vile, dirty habit, 
and, like all bad habits, to be carefully avoided,’ | 
‘ Your practice contradicts your precept, Mr. Stu- | 
art” ‘Sir, I can’t help it. Shall I tell you a) 
story? You were neither of you ever in Eng- | 
land—so I must describe an English stage-coach | 
of my time. It was a large vehicle of the coach | 
kind, with a railing around the top to secure out- 
side passengers, and a basket behind for baggage, 
and such travelers as could not be elsewhere ac- 
commodated. In such a carriage, full within, | 
loaded on the top, and an additional unfortunate | 
stowed with the stuff in the basket, I happened to | 
be traveling in a dark night, when coachee con- | 
trived to overturn us all—or, as they say in New | 
York, dump us—in a ditch. We scrambled up, | 
felt our legs and arms to be convinced that they | 
were not broken, and finding, on examination, | 
that inside and outside passengers were tolerably | 
whole, (on the whole,) some one thought of the 
poor devil who was shut up with the baggage in | 
the basket. He was found apparently senseless, 
and his neck twisted awry. One of the passen- 
gers, who had heard that any dislocation might be 
remedied, if promptly attended to, seized on the 
corpse, with a determination to untwist the man’s 
neck, and set his head straight on his shoulders. 
Accordingly, with an iron grasp he clutched him 
by the head, and began pulling and twisting by 
main force. He appeared to have succeeded mi- 
raculously in restoring life; for the dead man no 
sooner experienced the first wrench, than he roared 
vociferously, ‘ Let me alone! let me alone! I’m 
not hurt !—I was born so! Gentlemen,” added 
Stuart, “I was born so ;” and, taking an enor- 
mous pinch of snuff, “I was born in a snuff- 





mill,” 


LUSIGNAN ENDEAVORING TO RECALL HIS 
DAUGHTER TO CHRISTIANITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE’S ZAYRE. 


Ox God! these three-score years for Thy glory have I 
fought, 

I’ve seen Thy temple fall and Thy worship held as 
naught ; 

For twenty years, confined in dungeons drear, I have 
pray’d 

That Thou wouldst extend to my helpless children 
Thine aid ; 

And when at iast, by Thy grace, they return to my 
side, 

I find that my daughter dares Thy power to deride. 

Oh! Iam wretched—for it was myself, ’twas thy sire, 

*Twas my imprisonment that fed the infidel fire. 

Dearest child, sole object of thy father’s tender care, 

Remember, Oh! remember, whose blood it is you 
bear ; 

*Tis the blood of twenty kings, like myself Christians 
true, 

Of heroes, who the sword for their creeds, valiantly 
drew; 4 

*Tis the blood of martyrs. Oh ! thou, to me still so dear ! 

Know’st aught of thy life? Of thy mother did’st ever 
hear ? 

Dost thou know my daughter, that thou had’st scarce 

seen the light— 

the last fruit of a love doomed to sorrow and 

blight— 

When she who bore thee, fell *neath an infidel brand ? 

To those bloodthirsty wretches thou hast given thy 
hand! 

Thy martyr-brothers, ruthlessly strangled in my sight, 

From Heaven above, ope their arms to guide thee 
aright. , 

The God thou betrayest, whose, name thou art taught 
to curse, 

Died here, on this mount, for thee, for the whole un 
verse, 

On this same spot, which my arm has defended for 
years— 


Thou 


| On this same spot, whence his blood calls on thee 


through my tears. 

This temple, these walls, whose fall by thy masters 
was wrought, 

All speak of Him, to avenge whom thy forefathers 
fought. 

Gaze around ; hard by this palace his sepulchre stands, 

Behold the mountain where, smitten by impious 
hands, 

To atone for the sins of rebellious man, he died ; 

Whence endowed with new life, he flew to his father’s 
side. 

Thou canst not e’en tread on this consecrated ground, 

But that proofs of thy God in thy footsteps abound ; 


| And if thou remainest here, thy presence must disown 


Parents, honor, and the God from whose breast thou 
hast flown. 

I see thee in my arms, with tears coursing down thy 
cheek, 

On thine ashy pale brow God has stamped repentance 
meek, 

Truth has now at last to thy yielding heart found its 
way, 

My child has returned after having long been astray ; 

And I feel once more my former happiness and pride, 

For my blood does no more in an infidel abide. 

New Yorx, September, 1846. T. J. S.y IR 
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“HOW TO MARRY AN HEIRESS. 


A SEKEETCH. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS, 


E must have her fix upon some 
one,” said an elderly gentle- 
man, who was sitting with one 
much inferior in point of age, 
in one of those large old fash- 
ioned rooms which belonged 
to the ancient family mansion 
of the New England gentry, 
but which in this age of pro- 
gress are rapidly disappearing 
before the spirit which seems 
to level with the dust, every 
relict and memento of the past. 
The inhabitants of these time- 
honored edifices, unwisely be- 
queathed with their old “ homesteads” the tea- 
destroying propensities of their children, and its 
spirit has become practically illustrated (there 
being no more tea left) toward the venerable 
abodes. So much by way of episode. 

The person to whom these few words were ad- 
dressed, was a small gray-headed and crafty look - 
ing man, who appeared mean enough, to quote 
an odd saying, ‘‘ to tie up the nose of his bellows 
whenever he went out, for fear of the wind’s 
escaping during his absence.” The little man was 
evidently present for the purpose, of discussing 
and finally adjusting a marriage—not his own, 
don’t think it! for on every feature of his face 
was stamped rubric, the unmistakeable sign of 
hopeless bachelorism—but that of his niece, a 
free, fond and captivating girl of eighteen. To 
the observation of her father—it was no less a 
personage who had spoken—Mr. Batchelor Bumps 
ventured no reply for full ten minutes, and then 
rousing himself into a show of life, which the 
magnitude of the subject awakened, he slowly 
remarked : 

‘How is that to be effected? You know the 
girl is already a finished coquette, and has alter- 
nately chosen and rejected a dozen suitors. My 
life is a perpetual misery to me ! and if something 
is not decided upon, this very night, I shall expect 
nothing else than to hear of her elopement at the 
first favorable moment.” To this “ set phrase of 
speech” his companion made no answer, but 
slowly paced up and down the room in a thought- 
ful mood. An idea seemed suddenly to strike 
him, and stopping short in the middle of the room, 
he demanded ‘* How long since she saw her cou- 
sin Harry, who is now at college ” 

“Don’t name that scapegrace, I pray,” said 
Bumps, “‘ we tried him once before, and they 
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both have an inexpressible aversion to each 
other.” 

‘* He is the man,” said her father, ** of all others 
—I have the most favorable accounts of him at 
college; in fact the tutors declare him to be a lad 
of astonishing promise.” 

‘Well! well!” said her uncle Bumps, “ any- 
thing to keep her single for five years at least. 
| Her property is immense, and you know the con- 
ditions of the will.” 

‘** Hush !” exclaimed both in one breath ; a door 
leading into the garden stood partially open anda 
sound like that of a foot-step had alarmed the 
speakers, who sat gazing at each other in blank 
despair, Bumps was the first to rise, and making 
for the door, peered out into the darkness till his 
eyes ached again, but seeing nothing, he re-enter- 
ed the apartment. He closed the door after him, 
and both of the colloquists dropping their pre- 
vious undertone, began to converse in a key pain- 
fully loud to any one but a fit subject for a deaf 
and dumb asylum. They discussed such matters 
as the ‘* Tariff,” “Joint Occupation,” &c., until 
a late hour, and a casual listener would have been ~ 
surprised, considering the dryness of the themes, 
at the hearty and boisterous laughter which the 
subjects under discussion appeared to excite, 

‘Take a glass of wine before you go,” said 
Bumps, ‘to his visitor,” as he rose to depart. 
‘* Here is some old pale sherry,” and then lower- 
ing his voice very much like an “ aside” ina play, 
he asked, ‘* Didn’t you hear a foot-step ?” 

** How old ?” said Mr, Fleming. 

“Yes. Ah! ah! vintage of ——, of 1804,” 
replied Bumps, in a loud voice, 

‘Tt couldn’t have been her,” said Mr. Fleming, 
ina whisper. Bumps consternation was at that 
pitch, which forbade a reply, and so they parted 
for the night, 

The reader is by this time fully aware that 
Fanny Fleming was an heiress, but besides that 
ot gold, she had that precious dower, a woman’s 
heart in her bosom, and the priceless inheritance 
of beauty that would put to shame all attempts at 
description. An old maiden aunt had died two 
years previous and left her the whole of her large 
wealth, but with such conditions as to preclude 
all control over it, until her marriage, As may 
be supposed, the interest of the estate was also 
large, and left in the hands of her uncle and guar- 
dian, a nice doceur at the expiration of the year. 
Their interest was greatly augmented by her in- 
terest, which they could claim as long as they 
could devise any possible way of keeping her 
single. This trifling circumstance fully explains 
the points of the foregoing chapter. They were 
desirous of her placing her affections upon some 
one specilic suitor, and then her father could ob- 
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ject, as long as it suited his purpose. But five 
years was a probation which the spirited girl had 
no idea of submitting to, especially to gratify 
such base and mercenary feelings. 

Think of a father practising such schemes with 
his own child! If they coveted her wealth, why 
not take it? Why make its involuntary possessor 
the victim of their cupidity? To Fanny, their 
designs were as transparent as water from the 
very commencement, and it fully explains poor 
Bump’s “misery.” She kept him trotting about 
the whole city after her, from morning till night, 
and being beset by all the “illustrious obscure” 
geniuses of the place, she used them as the means 
of torturing her persecutors. Pretty Fanny Flem- 
ing! The possessor of that heart upon which 
the shadow of thine always rests, will soon ap- 
pear to rescue thee from thy dilemma. 


Harry Clayton had been before his absence 
from home, the person marked out for this sordid 
immolation. He was an own cousin to Fanny ; 
they had played together when children, and as 
the strength of mind and heart developed in him, 
so did the affluent nature of the girl instinctively 
catch glimpses of its workings, and learn to 
cherish and look for its support. 

Admiration for his noble and lofty aspirations 
after a name and fame, which she might share, 
had its effect upon her susceptible nature, and it 


ripened into regard. Harry had been at college 
three years, and was now on the eve of graduat- 
ing. Before he left home they were secretly be- 
trothed, but notwithstanding their frequent meet- 


ings, it had been kept a profound secret. Fanny 
had kept up the deception by one of those ruses 
which a woman knows so well how to practice, 
and it had been quite as well sustained by the 
other party. Whenever either of their names 
were mentioned in each other’s presence, they 
manifested the most unfeigned repugnance. Bumps 
had praised Harry to Fanny, and vice versa, until 
he was worn, as he said, “‘ toa skeleton.” To 
all of his elaborate compliments, of each to each, 
nothing was returned but sneers. Andalsoto his 
eulogies on Harry’s personal appearance, “his 
fine commanding air,” as he termed it; Fanny 
would quietly reply that he ‘* would answer very 
well for a footman if he was black ;” and so by 





such answers, was this worldly, crafty gripus, 
cajoled by the clearer vision of one much less | 
experienced in what the moral necessities of the | 
times, calls * worldly wisdom” a coinage signi- | 
ficant of the want of heart, conscience, feeling or| 
humanity. 

How often it happens that very cunning per- 
sons deceive themselves, rather than those they 


wish to deceive. Candor is an element more pre- | 


judicial to their arts and designs, than the most 
subtle management; because the former is mis. 
taken for the latter. Believing that, to have no 
existence which they really encounter, they drift 
about like a ship in an unknown sea, and sink 
into the very pit they have left open to entrap 
others. 

To all of her father’s praises of Fanny, Harry 
made but one answer. “‘ She’s an incontinent 
hussey ;” but he knew very well of her father’s 
preference for him, and therefore the remark was 
a safe one, inasmuch as it annihilated the suspi- 
cion of mercenary motives. 

Matters took their usual course, until Harry 
had graduated with the “ highest honors,” and it 
was rumored that he would immediately return 
home. His reputation had gone before him, and 
there was a very perceptible flutter among the 
little coterie of belles of R——, at the intelli- 
gence. Bumps had secured a whole army of old 
tabbies to blow the trumpet in praise of Harry, and 
an equal number came to the rescue of Fanny, 
In the meantime Harry. arrived in town. 

It was in the depth of summer; the soft air 
waved the luxuriant foliage in the golden sun- 
shine, and the rich balmy zephyrs, fragrant with 
many perfumes, stole through the sighing willows, 
bending over the clear stream, which had been the 
early trysting place of our lovers, Here they 
met for the first time in three years. 

‘Dear Fanny,” murmured Harry, as her warm 
breath swept his lips, “ the loveliness that was 
just unfolding when we parted, seems to have 
ripened into perfection to greet my return.” 

“It has ripened then,” she tenderly answered, 
**in care and solicitude, but it is all fully com- 
pensated for in this blessed hour.” 

Thus, in sweet communion of heart, did the 
happy pair recount each trouble of the past, and 
mark out plans for the future, until the “low, 
large moon” warned them how lightly fly the 
hours on the wings of love. They were just 
preparing to depart when a rustling in the foliage 
attracted their attention. Harry sprang instantly 
to the spot, but the eaves-dropper escaped his 
clutch and fled. The poor girl was in a state 
bordering on distraction at the discovery, but he 
soothed her with every endearing epithet, and be- 
fore they got home had fixed upon some plan to 
allay suspicion. 

“*We must go to Cousin Ellie’s immediately, 
and let her into the secret,” said Fanny. “It 
must be given out to-morrow that you and she 
are engaged, and of course you'll carry on the 
deception. Take her to all the public places of 
amusement, &c, Harry, for mercy sake, hurry !” 

It pained him to the very soul to see her 80 
much agitated, and he accused himself for being 
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the cause. ‘ But then what right have the sordid 
hucksters to cause me unhappiness?” he indig- 
nantly reasoned, ‘* They shall have some trou- 
ble before it is over !” 

The morning after these adventures, Bumps, 
Fanny and the maiden aunt who resided in the 
family, were seated in silence at the breakfast 
table. The coffee had been handed round, Jo- 
seph, the waiter, was standing in a military and 
dignified position behind aunt Kitty’s chair, Fan- 
ny was silently sipping her coffee, and Bumps, 
hitching about in his seat, and finding fault with 
everything before them ; the eggs were over-done 
—the toast was cold, and a hundred little causes 
of annoyance provoked the expression of his 
perplexities. He grew more and more irritable, 
and it found at last a vent in the following elo- 
quent outburst. 

*« That scoundrel, Clayton ;” he looked directly 
at Fanny as he said this, but she met his gaze 
unmoved and replied : 

“Why, you appear to have changed your tone, 
uncle, since yesterday, but I am glad to perceive 
that my prophecies of him are about to be veri- 
fied at last.” 

Bumps was a cautious man, and lest the story 
he had heard of Harry and his neice having been 
seen together, should prove untrue, he hesitated 
to push the matter further. 

“T hear it rumored,” said Fanny, “ that he and 
Ellie are engaged; they are constantly in each 
other’s society.” 

At this remark Bumps dropped his head into 
his saucer, apparently lost in a reverie of delight 
at the gorgeous Chinese temple shining there, and 
seemed to hold a private colloquy with the fat 
Mandarin walking on his head in the court yard 
All of a sudden the eggs seemed to be exactly 
suited to his appetite, and the toast which was so 
cold before, seemed to be piping hot. Poor Batch- 
elor Bumps! 


The report that Clayton and Ellie were engaged 
soon reached the ears of Fanny’s father, who 
entered, though secretly, his protest against the 
match. He knew Clayton’s merit, and had pre- 
determined that Fanny should marry no one else. 
Her uncle was indifferent as to whom she married, 
provided the old contract between him and her 
father was adhered to, and so he went to work to 
plot and counterplot against the threatened mar- 
riage of Ellieand Harry. He circulated the most 
scandalous calumnies against each, always taking 
care that they should be duly told to each other 
personally. Ail the rear guard of old women 
were pressed into the service again, but they were 
obliged to direct their fire in an opposite direction 
to its former course. Thus the plot thickened and 





the hour was gradually approaching that was to 
see united inseparably Harry Clayton to Ellie 
Somers, 

In despair at failing in all other inventions and 
resources, they privily consented to throw the two 
parties together for judging Clayton by their own 
base standard, they readily supposed he would be 
caught by the tempting opportunity. Whenever 
her father and Clayton met, the former greeted 
him with signs of great cordiality, and they inva- 
riably parted with the most pressing invitations 
on the part of Mr. Fleming, to drop in familiarly 
at any time. Balls and re-unions were gotten up 
on purpose to afford an opportunity for the two to 
meet, but all to no effect; they seemed to have an 
aversion to each other that no one could penetrate 
or solve, 

Things were approaching a crisis which deman- 
ded an interference and Fanny’s father had deter- 
mined to brooch the subject to her; he informed 
her of his wishes, adding of course that he did 
not yet think her old enough to marry, but as her 
parent, and guardian of her future happiness, he 
conceived it a duty to mark out a course by which 
it might be secured. In the course of his remarks 
he adverted to Clayton’s great promise and his 
spotless character Fanny told him she should of 
all things wish his inclinations consulte!, and 
asked a short time to consider upon so im} ortant 
a movement. Her father also informed her that 
the friends of her cousin Ellie would never con- 
sent to her union with Clayton, even if there ex- 
isted any good grounds for such a supposition, 
and that he believed it to be totally unfounded. 

Autumn was rapidly approaching, and with it 
the season for a short sojourn at some of the wa- 
tering places. The marriage mongers grew busy, 
and finally it was arranged that a party in which 
Clayton was pressed to join, was about to take a 
tour to Niagara, Fanny was to go of course, 
and oh, what bliss was painted on her bland pure 
face, as they embarked on their pilgrimage. They 
wandered up amid the magnificent scenery of the 
Empire State, and a new life seemed revealed in 
the vastness and solitude of these impressive pre- 
cincts, In the companionship of so fair and in- 
tellectual a creature, Clayton learned to appreciate 
the present, and to consider with regret the fulfre, 
now close at hand—when he was to relinquish 
her to the tyrannic uncertainty of a calous and 
sordid persecution. Fanny read his thoughts and 
longed to have him speak. The magic influence 
by which the wishes of two devoted hearts were 
made known, soon gave their lips utterance and 
they were decided as to their future course, 

The sp flay the party now about to re- 
turn, were startled by the announcement that 
Fanny and Clayton would continue their tour to 
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the Canadas, and leave the other party to return 
without their attendance. They accordingly de- 
parted alone, and quite regardless of any sem- 
blance of imprudence which their actions might 
give rise to. Many were the conjectures and 
surmises of their friends, but they were doomed 
to carry back to B. Bumps, Esq., the intelligence, 
but nothing beyond the bare fact was communica- 
ted. Her father considered it some freak of Clay- 
ton’s, and was rather pleased than otherwise at 
this sign of what he considered a growing attach- 
ment. Abouta week after the arrival of the party 
at R-—, the following brief epistle was received 
which explained the mystery. 

Dear Papa: 

You know I always disliked parade and being 
fully aware of your favorable opinion of Mr. 
Clayton, and not wishing to give you any reason 
to complain of my disobedience, I accepted his 
proposal to extend our tour to Canada, where we 
have been united to part, I trust, no more on 
earth. This you may consider rather a precipi- 
tate step, but after our conversation, I had made 
up my mind to follow strictly the desires of a pa- 
rent, who is so much more capable of acting for 
the welfare of his child, than his obedient and 
affectionate Fanny Crayton, 

It would have been a feast for any lover of the 
ludicrous to have watched the face of Bumps, 
during the reading of this letter. The man whom 
he had been praising for a lengthened period was 
now too great a villain to be humaneven, He 
declared that neither she, nor her husband, should 
ever enter his doors again, and'so he lives alone in 
miserly neglect, occupying his time in studying 
perhaps, “how to marry an heiress,” 


REST. 


Rest from the weary care, 

Rest from the worldly din— 
Away fromthe sleepy lair 

That death has placed thee in. 


Why should we fear to die, 
*When the world has lost its bloom ? 
When autumn standeth by 
To wed her icy groom! 


The blast is wild o’er the heath, 
And unrobes the shivering tree— 
It is cheerless all beneath 
The heaven’s dark canopy ! 


Then why should we fear to die, 
When hope, and love’s last gleam, 
Pass on the dimming eye, 
Like the fading of a dream! 


3. We We 





THE CURSE OF QUETZALCOATL ON THE 
SONS OF ANAHUAC.* 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


From the “‘ Last or THE AzTEcs.” 


HE midnight-heaven was calm 
and not a cloud defaced its 
holy depths, -and the stars 
beamed with unwonted light, 
as though they were kindled 
by the hand of Deity to illu- 
minate the loveliness of night; 
and there was nota sound to 
break the still worship of the 
hour, save the air that wan- 
dered from the wave to bathe 
the drooping flowers in its 
coolness, murmur them to 
sleep, and garner in its bosom 
those treasured sweets, it was 
to offer as the incense of earth upon the sunny altar 
of morning. It was a night in whose holy still- 
ness the worshipper might dream of the presence 
of his god and the beauties of his paradise ; one, 
in which the weary heart might turn from earth 
to heaven, and weep for the hour when the chain 
of life should be broken, and the liberated spirit 
should wander in its kindred sphere of purity and 
glory, through the starry depths of its longed-for 
heaven ! 

Through the wide domain of Anahuac there 
was nota spirit on which fell the loveliness of 
the night with a more kindred and awakening 
power than that of Nezualco; not one, whose 
devotion was raised with a more heavenward 
wing, or whose admiration of the mythology of 
night, the moon and stars, was more quickened 
into a sense of love and gratitude to the creating 
God. He could not sleep ; but continued to gaze 
on that glorious map night spreads for the eye, 
which closes on the glare and tumult of day, only 
to open on visions of happier worlds; whose 
light partakes the soft dimness of the stars, and 
whose repose is kindred with the peace of heaven! 
With such feelings did Nezualco gaze on the still- 
ness of that deep blue, the myriad orbs, whose 
twinklings made them seem like sleepless watches 
by the altar of night, and the calm ray of the 
moon, which, after the blinding ardors of the day, 
seems to invite the eye and heart to turn and fix 
themselves on heaven. 


* “ He (Montezuma) held it for certain from the 
lips of his prophets and diviners, that his state and 
wealth and prosperity had to perish within a few 
years, at the hands of certain people, who were to ar- 
rive withIn his own day ; and he accordingly lived in 
a constant state of fear and sadness.”——Spanish 
note, §c. 
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As the cool air fanned his brow, almost mak- 
ing “the senses ache” with the rich freight it 
bore from the painted leaves of the Valley; and, 
as his upturned eye watched the gathering beau- 
ties of midnight, which sank like voices to the 
very depths of his heart, Nezualco felt that the 
rapturous devotion kindled by the scene was but 
a type of the happiness and honor, which were 
appointed to brighten his career in earth. That 
day had witnessed his betrothal to as lovely a 
maid as pressed with her light foot the odors of 
the Valley, or braided her raven locks in the mir- 
ror of its waters; and the morrow was to enrol 
him among the order of priests, and behold him 
kneel in ministry at the altar! From his tender 
years he had lived within the enclosure of the 
Temple, and the course of his education had pass- 
ed through every grade essential for admission 
into the priesthood, The services of the Temple 
had been his duty and delight; and, amid the 
crowd of novices, candidates for the sacerdotal 
order, none were more exemplary in conduct, 
more sincere in devotion, or regular in the func- 
tions and offices assigned to the attention of youth, 
He had kindled the sacred fires and watched the 
flame with a nervous and sleepless eye ; and many 
a time had the blooming garland been placed on 
the image of the god with prayers from his young 
spirit as pure and fresh as those flowers, which 
had never tasted but of the dew of heaven, and 
never drawn nurture save from the holy fountain 
of its light, He had passed, as he advanced in 
years, through the more complicated branches and 
difficult studies of the higher school, or Calmecac, 
nd, now, but awaited initiation into that holy 
order, oi which, from his earliest years, he had 
been so faithful and devoted a servant. 

The loveliness of the night, which poured on 
his spirit, as from an exhaustless fountain, dreams 
of inspiration and holy impuises and thoughts of 
the absent Tolteca which, ever and anon, like 
momentary glimpses of the moon, visited his 
heart, gladdening and lighting its loneliness; all 
overpowered the eyes of the young novice, like a 
vision from heaven ; he felt no more the perfumed 
breath of night, drank in no longer, with the 
thirsting eyes of the worshipper, the spirit-glories 
of its heaven; the meteor shot unheeded, and the 
star paled and twinkled on its holy watch, for 
sleep had presssd the lids of Nezualco, and its 
dreams mirrored the beauties of the heaven on 
which his eyes had closed. 

He had not slept long when he felt the world 
of his dreams irradiated by that soft, amber light, 
which baptizes the dawn and haloes the set of 
sun, The air, around, seemed to have concentra- 
ted within its bosom all the fragrance of the 
seented year, from the first blush of spring to the 





last leaf of autumn, from the flower that first 
opens its crimson censer to the sun, to that whose 
closing leaves mingle in their bosom the last light 
of his departure with the tears of evening ; while 
the ceaseless warbling of birds, like the melody 
of a thousand woods, turned the air to song, and 
the vision of the dreamer to the harmonies of an- 
gels and the fadeless glories of their paradise. 
Such a scene and such sounds were heralds meet 
for the manifestation of a god in the dream of his 
creature. In the midst of this luminous atmos- 
phere, the eyes of the sleeper rested on the image 
of Quetzalcoatl, God of the air; from whose be- 
neficent hand the earth was supposed to teem with 
her plenty, and gladden the husbandman with her 
verdure and her bloom. The countenance of the 
deity wore that celestial smile and repose, charac- 
teristic of his office and mission among men. His 
complexion was fair; his hair long and dark, and 
his beard flowing. His form was tall; but the 
drearay eye of Nazualco could not grasp its pro- 
portions, melted and blent as they were in the 
golden mist which canopied and encircled the god, 
He seemed to stand on a rich carpet of fruit and 
flowers, whose green and crimson hues flung their 
rainbow-tribute on the bright amber, and stole 
among, and rested on, their beams, like mist at 
sunset, 





The melody of birds ceased ; yet, sweetly as it 
had pervaded the sense of the sleeper, when it 
ceased it was but the exchange of the music of 
earth for the harmonies of heaven. Nezualco 
beheld the smile of the god fall light on his sleep ; 
his lips parted, and thence proceeded a voice, 
whose sweetness seemed to harmonize in itself 
the varied melody nature pours from stream, leaf 
and bird. The voice of the god operated like a 
charm on the senses of the sleeper; the stupor of 
sleep passed from his eyes, and before them float- 
ed a veil of golden mist, reflecting brighter glories 
on the person of the deity. 

“Son! Faithfullest of those who have knelt 
at my altars!” said the deity to Nezualco; “I 
have heard thy prayers, I have watched the un- 
dying flame of my sanctuary kindled by thy hands, 
and inhaled the odors scattered by thee at the foot 
of my image! Son! thy service is accepted ; and 
to-morrow shalt thou minister where hitherto thou 
hast served !’ gy 

«* And what hath been the faith or the service, 
which should merit the honor of a descended god, 
or receive the reward of his speech and will to an 
humble creature as Nezualco?” murmured the 
sleeper. 

‘‘ Thine is a faith which dies not, save by the 
blow which prostrates the image and lays the 
Temple with the dust,” continued the deity; 
“and thine the service which grudges not the hu- 
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miliation of the heart and bended knee even in 
the face of an enemy to thy god and a mocker of 
thy faith! For this I would reward thee !” 

Quetzalcoat] paused, but the absence of speech 
was supplied by a smile, hovering on the lips of 
the benevolent god, as gladly as beams the first 
streak of dawn to the darkened eye of the be- 
nighted wanderer. The sleeper felt he had but 
exchanged his sphere of music for that of light ; 
and both so heavenly, that, while he knew the 
one was the language of angels and the othera 
type of that unsetting sun which makes the day 
of immortality, he knew not which to worship 
more, the voice or the smile of the deity. 

** Speak again, great god!” cried the sleeper, 
tossing feverishly on his palm-leaf bed ; “‘ Let not 
mortal profane thine ear with his voice,—Speak 
again ! I dare not hear myself !” 

** To-morrow shall hail thee priest of Quetzal- 
coat], and to-morrow present thee with a boon, 
richer than the hand of man could bestow, and 
more lovely than earth enrols among her beauties 
and treasures !” 

The novice felt, as before, the excitement of 
every faculty of speech and action, which so fre- 
quently haunts the sleeper, accompanied with 
utter inability either to move or speak. With a 
violent paroxysm he started from his couch ; and, 
as the blinding sphere of the god dazzled and in- 
toxicated his eyes, he sank back, murmuring ;— 
** Great god! What boon? What boon ?” 

‘* A bride from the hand of deity ; whose love 
is purer as it is deeper than that of mortal !” an- 
swered Quetzalcoatl. 

A shadow darkened the brow of Nezualco, and 
sadness fell on his heart, as he heard the words 
of the god, and his thoughts wandered to Tolteca, 
whose faith had been, that day, pledged to him, 
He felt unable to speak; his lips quivered with 
their strong burthen of passion and sorrow, his 
eyes filled with tears ; heart and sense wandered 
from the divine sphere, whose light irradiated his 
dreams, to the presence of Tolteca, whose image, 
for the moment, supplanted that of the god. 

‘« Hath sleep, while it locks thy senses, bound 
thy tongue also!” said the god, a momentary flush 
lighting his fair visage, 

“God of Anahuac! I hear thee, ’Tis the part 
of mortal to pray, but not hold commune with his 
god !” returned the novice; as he tried to banish 
the image of theabsent from his heart. He strove 
to fix his eyes once again, upon the god ; but was 
compelled to close them upon his presence, whose 
lustre became intolerable. 

‘When, on the morrow, evening closes the 
flower, moistens the leaf, and her dewy mantle 
dims the silver waves of the Valley ;” resumed 
Quetzalcoatl ; “do thou repair thither! Thou 








shalt behold the form of thy bride, and the will 
of the deity shall be manifested to thee! Fail 
not! Thou hast been faithful and I would re- 
ward thee! Remember! When the gold of sun- 
set rests on the mountain-top, and the Valley 
slumbers beneath the russet shades of eve ;—that 
be the hour! Remember! Mortal! The mist 
hath passed from thine eyes !” 

On the moment, as when the dense thunder- 
cloud obscures the sun, and its shadows darken 
the flowers, whose hues seemed the children of its 
light, the halo which surrounded the god was 
transformed to a thick and palpable gloom, Ne- 
zualco started from his couch ; looked round him 
with that fear and incredulity whieh harrass the 
first movements of the waking dreamer ; endeav- 
ored to trace the image of the god in the impene- 
trable gloom which baffled his vision ; and recall 
the fatal promise of Quetzalcoatl, whose voice 
still lingered in his ears, like the sound of many 
waters, The image had fled; would that the voice 
and the curse it had uttered in the form of a bless- 
ing were as transient and as dreamy! But no! 
The image and the light seemed a vision ;—All, 
intangible and incredible, save the words which 
wrested his heart from, and made it false to Tol- 
teca! 

Gradually the impervious darkness passed 
away; the stupor of the dream surrendered the 
sense of Nezualco to their clearness and activity ; 
the perfumed air stole from its bed of flowers to 
refresh the frightened and jaded dreamer; and the 
deep blue of the heavens spread out its world of 
diamond isles to woo the heart of the novice with 
the beauty of its holiness, But the stars had no 
longer light for his eye, nor the repose of the 
midnight-sky, peace for his heart! For the one 
was turned to earth, where stood the image of 
Tolteca by his side, and the other swelled with 
the passion of the mortal, invincible, alike, by 
the joys of heaven or the promises of a god! 

So passed that weary and lingering night ; every 
hour, as it “dragged its slow length along,” 
darkening the doom of himself and Tolteca, as 
memory dwelt on, or fancy assigned a more vin- 
dictive spirit to, the promise of Quetzalcoat!. He 
continued to gaze on the stars; and draw, from 
their holy fountain, that inspiration of hope and 
happiness, with which the solemnity of night 
visits the pilgrim-soul, that raises its thoughts 
from the decaying joys and corrupt desires of 
earth to dedicate them in faith and holiness to 
heaven! Star after star paled before the dim 
sceptre of morning; star after star was extin- 
guished before its advancing light; and yet, Ne- 
zualco deemed it some pageant, a revelation of the 
glories of heaven to the vision of the sainted 
dreamer; so unconscious was he that his eyes 
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were turned to heaven, while his heart and affec- 
tions were still rooted to the earth ! 

Morning, at length, broke ; and, with its light, 
seemed to purge away the mist from his eye and 
that incredulity from his mind, to which his pas- 
sion for Tolteca could inspire. Yet, was it but 
the struggle between deity and man! It was no 
dream. He had spoken face to face with the god, 
and received a promise of a bride at his hand! 





core, nourishing its hopes and creating its dreams 
of happiness ;—leave the poor Indian a wanderer 
in the valley, no heart to bleed for that thou hast 
broken, and no ear to listen to, or pity the story 
of, its misery, save the echo of the mountain or 
the wing of the passing wind, which, may, per- 


|chance, waft it to heaven, and awaken the com- 


passion of spirits for her, to whom men were cold 
and senseless ;—say love is without hope, and 


Every advancing hour lent truth to the vision and | passion a delusion ;—abandon Tolteca, and let 
stability to his fears; and, as the words of the | her die if thou be false;—but, oh! forsake not 
deity, still, echoed in his ear, every moment im- | thy god !” 


parted to them a more vivid reality and deadlier 
meaning! Tolteca and himself were doomed ! 
Their hearts were rent asunder at the very mo- 
ment they had been made one; their faith had 
been pronounced falsehood by the infallible lips 
of a god, and the garland, they had woven for the 
brow of their idol, was torn and scattered by the 


relentless hand of deity ! 
* . * 


Sunset was flinging the golden mantle of its 
sinking god on mountain, wave and tree; the 
flowers of the valley were drooping on their stems 
and closing their perfumed cups from the rifling 
breath of evening; the song of birds was dying, 
as each sought his nest in the clustering foliage 
or scented bower ; and the wave, whose slumber, 
in the burning ardors of the day, had been bro- 
ken only by the skimming dip of their wings, 


* * * 


sent forth its tiny ripples, as the evening breeze 
floated on its bosom, 

Inas lovely a bower as graced that Elysian 
Valley, or flung its painted image of climbing 
foliage and blushing flowers on the waters at its 


feet, met the lovers! Lovers, still, in heart; 
though silence bound the lip and the pallor of 
despair rested on the cheek and brow! Tolteca 
was clasped to his bosom; her long, black hair 
rested, like a pall, on his shoulders; and the soft 
voice of woman, which hath the charm of music 
for the breaking heart or the hour of despair, stole 
to the ear of Nezualco, like the holy accents of 
an angel, as he weeps over the sin of man ! 

“This day I become a priest; and this day am 
Irebel to my god!” cried Nezualco, starting from 
the soft embrace of the lovely Indian. 

“Rebel to thy god!” iterated Tolteca, clasping 
her trembling hands in terror ; ‘* How, then, canst 
thou be true to me?” and, as her bright eyes 
caught the despairing expression of the young 
priest, they were filled with tears, 

“Not rebel in heart nor faith, but 

“‘ What !” interrupted the maiden, wild, as she 
struggled between fear and passion ; “ Forswear 
thy vow and leave my heart as lonely as when 
you found it! Take from it the words of pas- 
sion thou hast breathed, which have sunk to its 
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Nezualco heard with violent emotion the sup- 
plications of the maiden, and trembled at the re- 
buke of falsehood and desertion. 

‘I am true to thee, Tolteca! and oh! be Quet- 
zalcoatl my witness, if I have ever been traitor 
to his faith or rebel to his altar!” returned the 
young priest; “‘and, yet, there is that upon my 
heart and brain, which tells me—this night we 
must part /” 

“‘ Have I been faithless to thee:” said the poor 
Indian. 

The humiliating and forsaken tone, in which 
the questiun wa3 asked, charmed away the excit- 
ed and angry spirit of Nezualco. He turned to 
his betrothed ; she was in tears! Her head was 
bent on her bosom; and her hair, which, like 
some envious veil concealed the beauty it could 
not deform, hung over her face, dripping with 
every tear that fell. 

“No! Tolteca!” returned Nezualco, parting 
her silken hair and drawing her tenderly to his 
bosom; “no! Thou hast been faithful, as ever 
worshipper to his god or the stars to night; and it 
is thy faith, which makes me spare thee from a 
doom, dark as ever cursed the path of man, or 
blotted out the hopes of youth and passion from 
the heart! Iwould rather see thee the bride of ano- 
ther than dying at my feet. It is thy faith which 
warns me to avert a curse and tells me—this night 
we must part !” 

‘** Thou shalt take my life first !” exclaimed the 
Indian, her tone and manner almost frenzied, as 
she clung to her lover with the desperate strength 
of expiring passion ; ‘‘ thou shalt see Tolteca at 
thy feet dying, and struggling in the last pains of 
death; anguish shall pale my lip and dim mine 


|eye, yet shall neither rebuke thee, but my dying 


word shall blé8s Nezualco, even though he break 
his vow and forsake the love of the poor Indian, 
Oh! thou shalt not leave me. From thee I first 
learned to turn from nature, her mountain, stream 
and flowers, and find in my heart that happiness 
and those bright dreams which made it a sanctuary, 
when first thou spakest to me of love! Can J 
forget that, from thee, I learned to love, and it 
was the music of thy lips which woke, from their 
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trance, feelings, which make the heart a paradise, 
and existence a world without a shadow ?” 

«* And would’st thou have me darken the bright 
sphere I have created for thee, and blight every 
flower I have strewn in thy path? Oh Tolteca! 
thou knowest not the guilt of our passion, the 
doom that awaits it, and the struggles—vain— 
vain—I have made to conquer it!” 

“Can there be guilt in a passion like ours ?” 
said the maid, her eyes resting mildly on her 
lover for the answer, yet herself trembling to hear 
it, 

“Guilt or not in the eyes of man, it is branded 
wi'h guilt by the lips of heaven!” answered Ne- 
zualco, 

**Oh! may the gods have mercy on us !” cried 
the Indian, sinking at his feet. 

“* Tolteca!” exclaimed the young priest, look- 
ing on the maiden, as she knelt and wept at his 
feet, with a compassion, whose very 1epose par- 
took the fixedness of despair; ‘* kneel not to me 
—but heaven! Maiden! shun me—loathe me! 
for there is a curse on our yow, and the passion, 
we have madly nurtured, must be quenched in 
tears—perhaps—in blood! Would’st thou pro- 
pitiate the gods and reach heaven with thy prayer, 
thou must fly me—fly me—as cnce thon soughtest 
me, in happier hours, when love lit thine eye ands 
the sacred accents of his worship blessed thy lips! 
Should’st thou wed me, thou art bound to ruin 
and perdition! Woo the lightning, in its blasting 
descent from heaven, and tell it to scathe and 
shrivel thy bosom, whose bareness defies its 
power! or tell the tempest to pour on; or wed the 
fathomless depths of the wave, and let nature 
weave thy winding-sheet of her foam, and her 
lips murmur, from the cold and dashing water, the 
knell of the loveliest of her daughters! Brave 
heaven, but wed not me! For that hour will 
prove our doom, and that tie, a chain to burn and 
destroy !” 

‘“* Have we not sworn to live, perchance to die, 
together? And oh! if our last moment be the 
same, what recks lost Tolteca whether her last 
groan be wrung from her by the scorch of the 
lightning or stifled by the roll of the wave?” 
cried the Indian, still kneeling ; her hands clasped 
beseechingly in those of Nezualco, and her up- 
turned eyes beaming with the fervor of her faith ; 
‘thou hast sworn to be mine through life; I will 
be thine in death; what hand dares rend asunder 
the vow, which gives the light of joy to the one 
and an undying hope to the other?” 

‘«‘ The command of a god !” returned Nezualco; 
raising both his hands to heaven; while the ter- 
rible sublimity of his attitude realized the denun- 
ciations of a descended deity upon a rebellious 











mortal, kneeling and weeping at his feet. 


The answer of Nezualco, given with a frantic 
energy of voice and manner, shot like an ice-bolt 
to the heart of the maiden. She felt it almost 
hopeless to cherish these illusions of hope and 
passion which the breath of a god could obliter- 
ate from the heart, as easily as passes the image 
away from the mirror; or dare to confide in the 
strength of an earthly tie, or the fervor of earthly 
love, when the Fiat of deity had gone out against 
both! She still remained silent and bending at 
the feet of her betrothed ; her breast heaving with 
the wild terror of emotions it had never been the 
lot of the poor Indian to feel before, and her 
hands quivering in their convulsive clasp, with 
the intensity of prayer she dared not utter, and the 
first struggle of bitter agony she had ever known 
in her happy and sunshine-life. 

“Stand and hear!” said Nezualco, tenderly 
raising the kneeling suppliant; ‘‘ Rise and hear! 
For the hour of Farewell should not be as though 
we implored the mercy or deprecated the wrath of 
heaven; but its flying moments should be hal- 
lowed by the utterance of the buried secret, the 
faith that blooms in its strength even while the 
heart is a ruin, the passion whose ray darkness 
and misery cannot extinguish, and the tear that 
consecrates the bier of Love, while it attests the 
last struggle of the wrung and expiring heart! 
Tolteca! this be our Farewell, for this is the hour 
doomed to hear it. Nay, shudder not! A god 
hath appeared to me in the depth of night, and 
appointed me a bride from his own hand! Great 
god! Mercy—Mercy! What have I done?” 
cried the distracted Nezualco; ‘* She faints—She's 
cold—She’s—dead !” 

And he knelt ;—parting her hair from her dewy 
brow, kissing her colorless cheek, and madly 
calling on the name of the doomed and faithful 
Indian, 

* cd 2 v * 

Nezualco bore the fainting Tolteca from the 
bower ; for the shades of evening were gathering 
on the mountain.top, and flinging their pall upon 
the buried loveliness of day. It was with a sad 
eye and weary heart that Nezualco saw the fad- 
ing light of the sinking orb, for it recalled the 
words of Quetzalcoatl that that was the hour in 
which he was to receive the promised boon from 
the hands of deity. He could have lingered over 
those fond and faithful features of the Indian,— 
types of a constancy and passion enduring even 
till the pulses ebbed and the eye dimmed in death ; 
he could have gazed on the returning light of the 
unclosing eye, and deemed it, once again, the only 
sun which gladdened the world of his heart; he 
could have hung upon the first faint murmur that 
parted the lips of the reviving Indian, for it was 
that of faith and devotion to her lover; he could 
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have held her cold and trembling hand in his own; 
aye, and wished that it was colder, that the mist 
of death was on the eye and its dew upon the 
brow ;—that the last hour was come ; and come 
for both? But he tore himself from the side of 
the poor Indian, who called down a blessing from 
her gods on Nezualco, as she heard the last echo 
of his footsteps. 

The young priest directed his steps to the Val 
ley, as the god had commanded: yet would he 
move as one acting from involuntary impulse ; his 
eyes were fixed to the ground—his arms folded on 
his breast, and his thoughts and heart with the 
faithful Indian he had left. So he moved, uncon- 
scious, alike of place, object, or motion ; he knew 
not why and cared not whither. He found him- 
self, at length, on the borders of a lake; the stars 
had already painted heaven in its depths, and the 
ripple of the wave multiplied thera into myriad 
sparkles, How longed he to plunge amid that 
diamond-water, cool the fever that throbbed his 
brow, or he recked not if it were to seek an end 
to misery, and anticipate the doom which tore him 
from Tolteca! But he dared not disobey his god. 


As he stood, watching the dark ripples, and lis- 
tening to the soft murmurs, which stole upon his 
bruised and wounded heart, with that consonance 
of tone, affection utters to the ear of grief, sounds 
of amore heavenly character arrested his senses, 


They floated above and around the enraptured lis- 
tener, like the harpings of angels, chanting the 
glories of their God and the blisses of heaven! 
Even the light rack, so transparent that the bright 
beauties of the stars could penetrate it, seemed 
freighted with sounds, as though it were moving 
through a sphere, whose guardian spirit was mu- 
sic! 

Nor was even the wave at his feet bereft of that 
harmonious influence, which, like the air, nestling 
in the sweet treasury of the flower, seemed to 
pervade every object around with the gentleness 
of a spirit and the music of its voice. 

Nezualco stood entranced ; his heart throbbed 
at every sound, while its kindred nature to the 
tones of worship filled the heart of the young 
priest with the holiest impulses, in which the 
name cf Tolteca was not forgotten. It was, to 
his intoxicated fancy, like a dream of heaven ; 
angel-forms floated in the air, brighter than the 
stars, and flinging on earth a radiance lovelier 
than that they intercepted from heaven. The 
firmament itself seemed to pass away in slow 
concord with the movements of this magic music, 
and reveal those mysteries and beauties of the 
unseen world which the eye of Faith can but 
dimly realize, and the sinful and world-weary 
heart trusts to as its last refuge ! 

As his eyes were fixed on the lake and Nezu- 





alco continued to drink in the stream of ceaseless 
melody with the wrapt listener of the worshipper, 
a sudden flash, bright as from the mid-day sun, 
illuminated the waters. He started with the trem- 
bling terrors of one who shrinks from the reveal- 
ed glories of Deity. He turned his eyes upward, 
The wandering forms which had visited his fancy 
were no vision. The ethereal sounds, stil, waft- 
ed their sweet burthen from star to star, and from 
cloud to cloud; yet, did the wide expanse of the 
evening-sky seem filled but by the glory of a sin- 
gle image. It rose upon his sight in the form of 
a luminous cloud; and, as it slowly descended, 
its intense radiance became more mellowed and 
adapted to mortal eye, while the loose and irregu- 
lar mist which encircled it was gradually detach- 
ed, leaving it a perfect orb. As the mist passes 
from the wave, disclosing its burnished sheet—as 
the breath from the mirror, so from the centre of 
the cloud rose a dim vapor, which had hitherto 
given it but the aspect of a luminous blank. 
The vision still continued to descend; and as the 
vapor passed off, the faultless proportions of a 
female could be distinctly seen occupying the cen- 
tre—the circumference of the cloud girding her 
as with a zone of light. 

Still the air wrapt in its waving folds the float- 
ing strains of heaven, and stili continued to de- 
scend the irradiated image, even till its border of 
light rested on the waters, The eyes of Nezualco 
were fixed on it, as on some beautiful form born 
in heaven and translated to earth but fora season, 
to bless the aching heart and sorrowing eye with 
a type of that joy above, which is to dry the tear 
and charm away pain forever! So he gazed ; but 
while he felt the celestial image before him was 
for worship, he also felt the little world of the 
Valley held but one he could love—Tolteca ! 

The spirit-music died away through heaven and 
earth; and even the silence of evening seemed to 
listen with more than its wonted stillness to the 
voice which issued from the bosom of the cloud. 
With a faint sweetness rose every accent, like the 
first breath of evening on the face of the waters 
whose liquid music mourns the departure of day, 
Nezualco stood wrapt, as the following words 
floated from the wave to the shore : 


‘** From the starry realms of heaven I come ; 
For thee have I left my sapphire home ; 
And ’tis mine fo receive, this night, ere we part, 
The vow of thy lip and the faith of thine heart. 
I have come from realins where angels’ eyes 
Are bright as their day, whose sun never dies ; 
Where the moon and the stars, that but glimmer at 

night, 

And the meteor that darts on its pathway of light, 
Are the quenchless suns that illumine the spheres 
I have left the earth, its guilt and its tears! 
There, the dyes of our earth are as bright as the sky 
Of thy world, when daylight beams on thine eye ; 
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And the rain never washes the floweret’s bloom, 

For heaven is free both from Death and the Tomb! 

Oh! bright are the moments in heaven that wing 

Their flight, like the roseate odors of Spring, 

Creeping on from the bosom of flower to fiower, 

Like incense that blesses the noon-tide hour! 

And happy the eyes whose light never closes 

On the beams and the hues of undying roses: 

And happy the ears, entranc’d as they hear 

The stream-like strains of that holy sphere ! 

Oh! who would stay in this scrrowing vale, 

When the hand of a God hath made him a home, 

Where the eye never weeps nor the cheek grows 
pale, 

Nor the trophies of Death turn earth to a tomb ? 

Then, mortal! away with thy bride! for to-night 

Shall Paradise beam on thy wondering sight!” 


The voice from the cloud died away with the 
passing breeze which ruffled the lake, and the 
deep stillness of evening seemed to pay a tribute 
to strains, which the commingled music of nature 
could not rival, for they seemed to embody the 
holier harmonies of heaven.—Nezualco’s heart 
worshipped at the bright shrine on the wave, and 
his ear thirsted for fresh inspiration from so sweet 
a fountain ; but, as he heard the concluding lines, 
the agonized supplications and pleading tears of 
Tolteca rushed to his mind; his heart wandered 
back to earth, and its affections were more wedded 
to the faithful Indian than ever; the unearthly 
beauty and divine supremacy of the being before 
him overpowered every sense; he felt the very 
energies of life collapsed and weakened ;_ his brain 
swam, a dizziness obscured his vision, and he 
sank on the shore faint and trembling— 

“Thou hast heard my mission—speak !” said 
the figure. 

* It is for hearts of flesh and blood to love !” 
answered Nezualco, with a violent effort shaking 
off the trance, which bound and numbed every 
sense ; ‘‘ to expand in the same joy, shudder at the 
same inflictions of misery and despair, and die 
in the bitterness of that last fearful struggle 
which, if it cannot avert, gives a sanctity to pas- 
sion by defiance of death! But dares a mortal 
raise his eye to heaven or its spirit-essences, save 
in wonder and worship? Dares he hear voices 
whose themes have been glory, purity and power, 
without trembling at the grossness of that earthly 
sense, which dulls tones from heaven with cor- 
ruptions of earth? Dares he look on beatified 
forms, created of air and baptized in sunlight, 
without feeling that the veil of mortal vision 
flings the darkness of the grave on that which 
can never die? Spirit! I have heard thy mission, 
and trembled while I heard it!” 

The figure raised her arm; and her cloudy 
chariot, leaving behind it a wake of light, moved 
a few paces forward nearer the shore. Nezualco 





shrank from its approach; retreated and veiled 


his eyes; like the sinful worshipper, who shud. 
ders at the altar on which fancy and devotion 
paint the manifested glories of his god. The pa- 
geant paused on its liquid path— 

‘** Thou willest not, then, to accept a boon from 
heaven, exchange thy corruption for its purity, 
and thy decay for its immortality ?” 

“Oh! speak not thus!” exclaimed the young 
priest ; * beautiful spirit! were I worthy I would 
seek thy home of sapphire and golden clouds, 
and look down, from its crystal walls, with as 
sorrowing an eye as ever dimmed the brightness 
of an angel, and weep for the death and crime of 
those I had left behind on earth. Yes! I would 
soar with thee to thy holy paradise, were it not 
that ties of earth ——!” 

Nezualco checked himself; for the name of 
Tolteca trembled on his lips, and her image lin- 
gered in the very depths of his heart. 

** Thou lovest a maid of earth ?” said the spirit; 
a frown defacing her radiant brow, like the first 
cloud that darkens the mountain-top, sleeping in 
the golden beams of morning. 

Nezualco strove to command his fears, but 
could not. The question was not more paralyzing 
to every feeling of the trembling mortal, than the 
unexpected change, which, like a breath of human 
passion on the bright and unsorrowing visage of 
an angel, deformed the face of the spirit which 
had, but now, more the loveliness of its native 
heaven, The only answer he could make, was 
with a faintness, which scarcely gave audibility 
to the name :—* Tolteca !” 

“Eavth is thy passion;—then earth be thy 
doom! Beware, thou hast disobeyed thy god !” 

** Yet hear—but one word—!” Nezualco turn- 
ed.—The vision had passed! No longer light 
from heaven irradiated the waters of the lake, in 
whose depths star answered star. May not this 
image cherish within us a dreamy hope that the 
hours of unconscious sleep are watched by the 
holy and unwearied eyes of an attendant-sprite? 
Or, may it not give back, to the cold and longing 
heart, the forms of the dead and loved, who weep 
and watch for the hour when the tie of flesh and 
sin shall be dissolved in the beatitude of spirit, 
and the eyes, which have been dimmed with grief, 
shall exchange the mists of earth for the glories 


of heaven and the holy presence of its God ? 
oo * * 2 * 


From the shore of that dark and solitary water 
Nezualco stirred not, till the first blush of the 
dawn dyed the ridge of every ripple. There was 
no trance upon his spirit, to stupify thought or 
arrest motion ; but there was that overpowering 
sense of doom and consequent despair, which, 
anomalous though it appear, makes us unwilling 
to fly from, but rather to, the spot, on which the 
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sentence has been uttered, and where we expect 
the terrors of its final consummation, It was, 
then, with this desperate feeling, that Nezualco 
still lingered on the shore; the mild star-light of 
the water speaking, with that stern rebuke the 
calmness of nature ever adopts toward the pas- 
sions and struggles of man, to the turbid and agi- 
tated heart of the young priest; and, ever and 
anon, in the liquid dash of the wave, he heard 
the sentence of doom iterated, with that cruelty 
of self-multiplying pain, the fears and bodings of 
the guilty ever engender in their own heart. Like 
the evil spirits in the halls of Eblis, we turn 
within, and find there the fang that gnaws and 
the poison that consumes us ! 

It was not till the glow of dawn, which revives 
to the melancholy images of joy, that thoughts of 
Tolteca returned, like glimpses of a sunny hea- 
ven, to revisit the heart they had so long left in 
grief and darkness. The glad light of morning 
was a herald meet to revive the name of one, 
whose smile was joyous as its sunrise, and whose 
voice sweet as the birds, which fluttered and ca- 
roled from tree to wave, gladdening both with its 
song, while it rifled both of sweets and freshness! 
Yat, feared he to aporoach the faithful Indian, like 
the devotee, who feels himself unworthy even to 


look on the image he wears next his heart, 
* * * « * 


The,huge proportions of the Teocalli were rap- 
idly retreating, and being merged in the thick 
darkness; the hand of night was pouring around 


the pyramid. The sky was shaded with porten- 
tous gloom ; starless and cloudy it hung like some 
vast sphere, as yet unredeemed from chaos, which 
had never beamed with the light of day, and on 
whose bosom star had never twinkled. From the 
flat area of the Teocalli shot up to the black hea- 
vens the watch-fires of Quetzalcoatl with a bright- 
ness which seemed to tell the surrounding city 
that the god was unappeased, and his altars lacked 
victims, The Jasper-block gleamed with an un- 
holy lustre, befitting its ghastly purpose; rivers 
of blood had crimsoned its sides, and, on it, had 
many a heart been torn from its roots. Appall- 
ing as was ever the dark scenery of the Teocalli, 
and dismal as the associations it never failed to 
raise in the bosom of even the truest worshipper, 
that night there seemed to rest on it a shadow 
from heaven, ominous of some crime committed, 
some duty neglected, or penalty to be inflicted ! 
The obligation of keeping watch on, and call- 
ing the hour from, the summit of the Teocalli de- 
volved, that night, on Nezualco. He shrank not 
from the duty, though that anxious prévoyance, 
with which misfortune never fails to warn her 
Victims, sank on and depressed his spirit with a 
power he could not resist. He ascended the Tec- 





calli ; the watch-fires in front of the sanctuaries 
blazed with a blinding light, while their alternate 
shadows and flashes on the polished surface of 
the area, stimulated the excited fancy of the young 
priest into the belief, that the spectres of the vic- 
tims were wandering through the dismal scene of 
their last throes and agonies. What were his 
astonishment and fear, when his eye rested on 
Tolteca ! 

** Thou here on such a night—so dark and an- 
gry—and at such an hour ?” exclaimed Nezualco, 
as, with reluctance, he received the faithful and 
impassioned Indian to his embrace. 

‘Yes, here, and wherever thou art!” she re- 
plied with a firmness which shrank not from the 
last trial of doom and separation ; ‘** Oh Nezualco ! 
remember thy words at parting! Thy faith which 
is given to another—thy heart which hath forgot 
the poor Indian of the Valley, and deserted her 
for one who cannot love thee more and may not 
love thee as well; and the proud sanction of a 
god, which hath turned thine eyes from the frailty 
of earthly beauiy, to fix them on the immortality 
of that, whose home is heaven! I know, Nezu- 
alco! thou art no longer mine! For why should 
the lips of woman pollute ears which have held 
commune with a god? Thou art no longer 
mine !” repeated the poor girl, the hot tears moist- 
ening the breast on which she leaned; “I may 
not live with thee ; but may I not die for thee? 
Yes, the cold cheek of death may attest the faith 
which was rejected from the warm lips of life! 
Oh! let me die! now—even now—thy words 
have blighted for me every hope and joy ;—oh! 
let thy hand kill me! now—for my heart is press- 
ed to thine; and the tears, that fall there, though 
thou would’st not dry, a colder hand than thine 
may wipe away forever !” 

*‘ Child of doom! my lost Tolteca! why talk’st 
thou of doom and death ?” said Nezualco, every 
word broken with that heavy sense of omen, he 
endeavored to banish from heart and mind, yet, 
which, still, clung to both with the irresistible 
convictions of truth; ‘‘let us not give wings to 
Fate, or call down, from those thick black clouds, 
the vengeance that lowers and the thunder that 
sleeps! It is mine, still, to press thee ;—mine to 
name thee, and mine to recall, in all their light 
and happiness, those happy dreams of our para- 
dise-valley, while, yet, I look on and clasp and 
name thee! What sounds are those ?” 

The passionate accents of the lovers were, on 
the instant, silenced by, and changed for, those 
celestial sounds, which had, first, heralded the de- 
scent of the spirit on the bosom of the lake. In 
wonder passion was forgotten ; and that spirit of 
mutual devotion, which pervaded both as with 
one life, and united both as with a chain of ada- 
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mant, was lost in that of mute and trembling | feet, there was not a hue that had not faded ;—a 
worship of the portent, which floated between | leaf that was not withered ! 

heaven and earth, and spoke to the thirsting ear} ‘‘ Cling to thy bride of earth, poor mortal! 
the joys of his skiey home, save for the blackness | Cling to her, for not long hast thou to clasp her! 
that defaced it, and the wrath which lowered in| Midnight be thy bridal-hour! its thunder thy 
every cloud and muttered in the distant peals of | hymn of rejoicing and its lightning thy torch! 
the awakening thunder! Wed her—wed her, thou child of earth, and its 


As they, alternately, hung on the rapturing doom of decay rest on ye and your passion! 
influence of the sounds, and started at the flash | The curse of Quetzalcoatl be on ye both, for, lo! 
and the peal, a stupor, sealing up every sense and | my fire is extinguished !” 
closing their eyes, simultaneously assailed the} The god of the air, on the instant, waved a 
wretched lovers, The music from heaven and the} wand he held, whose light seemed to kindle the 
boom of the thunder were more faintly heard ; | atmosphere around, and call down the consuming 
the flashes were less distinctly seen ; the vast area, | ministers of his vengeance on the miserable pair 
on which they stood, appeared to their dizzy and | at his feet. Clouds, whose thin rack seemed but 
misted vision, loosed from the huge edifice it| the incense of the devouring flames which freight- 
crowned, and floating in the air; while the watch- | ed and illumed them, descended at the command of 
fires waned with each passing gust, rose, sank | the god; the Teocalli was surrounded by the roar 
and flickered, with the unsteady glare of alight and devastation of fire, in the midst of whose 
waning in its socket. ruddy arena stood the god; his glittering habili- 

The lovers were tranced in a deep and heavy | ments reflecting the blaze, but himself unscathed 


sleep, by the supernatural spell of the music, they | by a single spark ! 

could not shake off. Nezualco tossed on his| «Children of perdition and rebellion !” exclaim- 
flinty bed, but could not move. The duties of the led the deity ; “ye are doomed yourselves, and 
night rushed to his mind; he was conscious that | brought the curse of Quetzalcoatl on the sons of 
the watch fire of Quetzalcoatl was on the eve of! Anahuac! Behold your god leaves you in ven- 
extinction ; he strove and struggled with the par- | geance and flames! Darkness and terror rest on 
alysis, which weighed down every energy of his} Anahuac; for, to-night, my flight is winged for 
frame ;—he tossed and turned as he beheld the| the cloudless skies and flowery meads of Tlapal- 
sinking flames and recalled the doom awaiting lan! nor, shall the curse of Quetzalcoatl be that 
their extinction; he strove, once again, to move of a passing hour, whose penance shall atone the 
and re-kindle the dying fire—re-animate the dark- | crime of Nezualco ; for, in after years, I will re- 
ening embers; but vain! His doom was written) turn—but not alone! White men, from the East, 
in characters of fire; or rather darkness ; a chain ' shall fill my train; thunder shall roll at their bid- 
of iron seemed to bind every limb and fetter every | ding, and lightnin« flash from every hand; deso- 
nerve; while the arm of the faithful Tolteca, | lation shall mark their track and conquest shine 
clasped around her lover’s neck, which, at other| from their swords and rest upon their banner! 
times, he deemed light as the spray of the wave, | Kings shall be their slaves, and empire pass away 
hung round him, now, and bound him with the from before them, as the tempest scatters the rack ! 
| Farewell, children of doom! ye have wed to- 








weight of an incubus! 


** Mercy—mercy—great god!” he murmured, 
as he beheld the last flash of the dying watch-fire, 
ere it sank to darkness forever. 

“* Our loves are blessed !” faltered Tolteca, who 
Jay stretched at his side; “‘ my prayers are heard. 
We die together !” 

The expiring flash of his watch-fire seemed the 
signal for the final vengeance of the god on him, 
who had dared to violate his will and leave his 
Temple in darkness. While rolled the thunder, 
and the bright flashes turned the midnight-sky to 
the brightness of day, the young priest beheld the 
form of Quetzalcoatl, surrounded by his brow of 
divine radiance, hovering above him, But that 
smile, the gratitude of man had rendered native to 
the image of the god, had passed away; the 
blithe song of the bird was no more heard, and, 
amid the bright carpet of fruit and flowers at his 


night ;—the flames be your bridal-bed !” 

Nezualco and Tolteca strove to shake off the 
| trance, and supplicate the compassion of the deity ; 
but, ere their eyes. were opened or their senses 
purged of their preternatural sleep, the god had 
taken his departure— 

It was only then that, as the stupor declined, 
they realized a full conviction of their doom, and 
returning sensibility made them susceptible of the 
growing tortures of their horrid death. The 
flames climbed the pyramid and roared from base 
to summit ; turning the huge Teocalli into a vol- 
cano, whose bright flame and massive columns of 
smoke shot up to the heavy, black sky, its em- 
bers darting like meteors, and its sparks glittering 
like momentary stars, As the flames approached 
and surrounded the wretched victims, a wild 
scream, from both, rang along the area, which, 
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like enchantment, dissolved the spe!l of their un- 
natural slumbers, It brought to them conscious- 
ness, and, with consciousness, the sense of in- 
creasing and immitigable agonies, They darted 
from spot to spot—fell prostrate before the sanc- 
tuaries, implored, screamed in prayer, but the face 
of the idol only gave back, to their strained and 
streaming eyes, the mass of flames, that girded 
them as with a wall, on the right hand and on the 
left. They rushed from the sanctuaries—the 
area scorched their feet—they reeled, sank and 
fell side by side ; but, while the hands of Nezu- 
alco were locked in the strong agonies of prayer, 
the arm of Tolteca was clasped around his neck, 
and her head was bent upon his breast; the last 
refuge it sought or cared for on earth! 

“Said I not I would die with thee ?” cried the 
Indian ; her arms still twined around the breast of 
her lover, heaving with the agonies of the human 
frame and the struggling gasps of his last prayer: 
“This is the hour to fulfil the dreadful vow, for 
it is purged in fire ; this the hour which tests the 
strength of our love, for it hath survived all, save 
that which conquers all—death !” 

“Pray with me—pray for me!” muttered the 
pale lips of Nezualco; his upturned eye, as it 
caught the blinding flashes of the conflagration, 
glowing with a spectral and unearthly light. 

“Jt is too late—too late to pray !” screamed the 
Indian ; her tortures becoming too aggravated even 
for the power of that faith, which forgot all for 
the bliss of dying in the arms of Nezualco. ‘It 
is too late for earth; bul oh! not for Paradise. 
There are joys, there, in which our agonies will, 
forever, be forgotten. Though it be night,* our 
spirits shall tread their bright pathway to the Sua; 
for the darkness, which hath beset us here, we 
shall float from cloud to cloud, as they bask in the 
radiance of his holy light; and for the tears we 
have shed, and the groans of this dark hour, we 
shall hear the songs of birds ; yea, perhaps, ani- 
mate, and rise with them, as they wing their gay 
plumage for their bright pavilion, or dip it in the 
dew of the fadeless flowers of Paradise! Great 
God! he is dead !” 

With the violence of a last convulsion, Nezu- 
aleo tore himself from the embrace of Tolteca; 
he writhed with a spasm, which seemed to agitate 
the whole frame and vibrate on every nerve, and 
sank dead at the feet of the Indian. 

*T follow thee !” cried Tolteca, a terrific shriek 
rending the air, as the flames seized on her person, 
and she sank on the body of her lover! 

* * * * * 

Sons of Anahuac! the curse of Quetzalcoatl 

Tests on you and yo 3! Beware! for, from the 


* Prescott’s Mexico, vol. i, p. 62, for a description of 
the Indian Paradise. 





East cometh desolation and slaughter and ruin, 
They shall be your masters. Sons of Anahuac, 
bow the knee, bend your neck to the yoke—the 
chain is forged ! 


WORDS FOR 
1 


Lone sails the mariner 
Over life’s sea ; 

On sails the mariner, 
Lonely and free. 


II 


Round him the tempest howls, 
Rocks are below ; 

Fearless the mariner 
Onward doth go. 


Il 


Loud let the tempest rage, 
High roll the foam ; 
Swerves not the mariner, 

He saileth Home! 


IV 
“Home” in the sky, “home” where 
Lovep onE hath gone; 
Blest is that mariner 
When life hath flown. 
Nep. Buntiine. 


mMUSIC. 


New York, August, 1846. 


THE COUSINS, OR WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
BY WALTER CLEGG. 


HAVE for years been the sole 
possessor of a sad story. If 
any others ever knew it, their 
lips, which might betray me, 
have been long since hushed 
forever. There is no story— 
no true story,—however sad, 
or however criminal its details 
may be, which does not convey 
amoral. I will tell my tale in 
as few words as possible, I 
will soften no fault,—-color no 
sin,—ridicule no excellence: 
and my readers will not fail to 
discover where the moral lies. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two gentle cousins had lived together from ear- 
liest infancy, They were a boy and girl, and 
there was in theirages but a few weeks difference, 
Every body made much of them, for they were 
the only sources of smiles in a house, which age 
and circumstances had rendered cheerless in the 
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extreme. Alice and Herbert were taught to love 
each other, but there was no need of any artificial 
teaching. 

Arthur Stewart, the father of Alice, was a 
country gentleman of decayed fortunes, and he 
resided in a small village, pleasantly situated in 
the west of England, He had known much 
trouble, and lost large sums of money when most 
he needed them. Perhaps this had rendered his 
temper somewhat harsh, and blunted his sensibil- 
ity for others, 

Squire Stewart, for so he was called in the vil- 
lage, once had an only and tenderly beloved sis- 
ter, named also Alice. I will recount her brief 
but tragical history. She was discovered to be 
privately married to a man of station even supe- 
rior to her own, but one of whom her family dis- 
approved, And well they might, for he wasa 
libertine and a gamester, She did not know this 
until it was too late to save herself. His profes- 
sions had won her heart,—she loved him truly, 
—and they who say that a woman can withdraw 
an affection once bestowed, when she discovers 
faults in her lover, speak an idle language She 
may sink beneath the cruel blow, but she will die 
still loving him, 

Alice imprudently married. She was tempted 
when least prepared to resist,—and in a moment 
of enthusiastic passion, she became a wife. It 
was necessary to keep the matter a secret, for her 
husband’s affairs were too embarrassed to enable 
him to receive her, Anda secret it remained until 
Alice was near becoming a mother. Then her 
proud, enraged, yet almost heartbroken father 
closed his door against her. 

Alice still tried to smile—still continued to hope 
for happiness and a reconciliation some day ; for 
her husband loved her, and had promised amend- 
ment, But the news came that he was killed ina 
duel, and Alice never spoke again. It was the 
fruit of that visit to the gaming-house which he 
had sworn should be his last. And so it was, 

A few hours after his wife knew the comple- 
tion of her misery, she gave birth to a child—a 
weeping boy. She never heard that sweetest 
music which can break upon a mother’s ears—the 
first cry of her new-born babe,—for ere it had 
well received its separate existence, she was “an 
angel in Heaven.” 

In her last moments her father was summoned 
to her presence. He refused to obey. Perhaps 
he did not know she was so ill: it is charity to 
think so. Arthur Stewart went, knelt at her bed- 
side, and implored her forgiveness. She could 
not speak, but she pressed his hand, and he knew 
what she would say. He vowed a solemn oath, 
that with his last breath, and his very heart’s 
blood, he would protect her child. The sufferer’s 





head drooped even while he was speaking, but 
a sweet smile played around her lips. It might 
be that she heard him,—or it might be, that the 
immortal spirit, entering a better and a kinder 
world, and ravished with its happy and premature 
freedom, had imprinted that smile,—a last act ere 
it forsook its fragile tenement ! 

The brother carried his sister’s babe to the home 
where she had lived all her life, a happy girl. 
He committed it to the care of his own young 
wife, who received it with tears, and loved it for 
its mother’s sake. They had been girls at school 
together ; and she had but recently come, a bride 
to the house, when poor Alice left its shelter, 
She joined in the persecution against her then, 
but she determined to cancel her fault by regard- 
ing the child as if it were her own. And she did 
so, though a very few weeks more, and she was 
a mother herself, 

The father of the dead Alice became involved, 
The harvest failed, and the money which would 
have saved him, was not to be wrung from his 
starving tenantry. He died a debtor in prison, for 
there were other hard men in the world beside 
himself. And many said, and more thought, that 
it was a judgment upon him, for refusing to com- 
fort his dying child. It might be: I cannot tell. 

The wife of Arthur Stewart had some little 
property, which was her own. With this they 
now retired to a large but old fashioned house, 
which indeed was partly ruinous, and once be- 
longed to the lord of the manor. As I have be- 
fore stated, it was situated in a pleasant village 
in the west of England. Here the husband and 
his wife determined, by frugality, to pass the re- 
mainder of their days in ease and contentment; 
for Arthur was too proud to enter into any busi- 
ness, 

And hither the two babes were conveyed. The 
boy was christened Herbert, his father’s name; 
and the girl Alice, after her dead aunt. They 
were nurtured and nourished together. They 
slept in the same cot, and fed from the same bo- 
som, Hau the mother of Alice been asked which 
she loved the better, she could scarcely have told. 
And had the angel mother have looked down from 
heaven, she would have rejoiced, even in these 
regions of unfailing bliss, to see her babe so ten- 
derly regarded, and she would have prayed for 
blessings upon its kind nurse. 

When the children were about five years old, 
Arthur’s wife died. She was a fair creature, and 
had the true soul of a woman. She knew that 
she was sick unto death, long before the fatal 
time approached ; for her illness was a lingering 
consumption, 

I have known some, thus slowly dying, to be 
unusually fretful and peevish,—fond of making 
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demands which their sorrowing friends can scarce 
possibly meet, I believe this state of mind to be, 
in many cases, a mere symptom and consequence 
of the disease, and, therefore, not to be censured. 
God knows, they have enough to disturb the in- 
tellect! Must it not be a fearful thing to see the 
leaves green and bright, stirring perhaps before 
their very window,—to hear the birds warbling 
« Jove on every spray,”—to feel the warm sun 

shine, and to know that it is bringing health and 
happiness to thousands of fellow beings, while to 
them its daily beaming only tells of one day nearer 
their doom? Perchance the first impressions of a 
first passion have just been yielded to,—the first 
vows of love just given, and just treasured ! 
There is the quick gushing of feeling as of waters 
from a fount, which has been hitherto concealed, 
so that none knew of its existence,—a mysterious 
and delicious life, throbbing in every pulse, and 
delighting every sense! Oh! must it not be a 
fearful thing to know that death is nigh, which 
cannot be averted,—that it is drawing nearer and 
nearer every day, whilst the love of life is strength- 
ening,—that the leaves will be just as green, and 
the sunshine as warm, and the whole world as 
beautiful, when the fireside place is exchanged for 
acold grave? Must it not be even more terrible 
to reflect that friends who may weep for them, 
and bitterly deplore their loss, after a time will 
dry their tears; and that perhaps even the loved 
one himself will woo another mate, and seek 
other pleasures ? 

When we are inclined to blame a dying fellow- 
creature for every little thought and word which 
may appear unkind and unnecessary ; let us think 
on all this, 

Arthur’s wife was fully prepared for the evil 
day, because many of her family had sickened in 
the same manner, She was the only one of three 
sweet sisters who lived to be wedded. One of 
them had died on the very day which was to have 
seen her at the altar. So the poor lady thanked 
God that he had spared her so long. 

With every hour of life her love for the child- 
ren appeared to be increased. She would kiss 
them, and weep over them, and pray Heaven to 
bless them, and smile so sweetly when she heard 
them promise always to love each other. 

It seemed as though Herbert claimed the fondest 
degree of her regard; and a stranger might have 
said that her own child was neglected. She 
would clasp him to her fading bosom and part 
back the dark glossy curls which clustered round 
his white forehead; whilst he, who had never 
known another parent, smiled in her face, and 
wondered what made her cheeks so flushed, and 
her eye so very bright. 

And when the children heard her tell, that she 





was going away from them,—that she would 
never come back again, and never see them any 
more, unless they were good all their lives long, 
—how they would kneel at her bed-side, and sob 
as if their little hearts were breaking! They 
wordered why their mother must leave them, 
when she loved them so much. And when the 
poor lady told them that she was only going toa 
long sleep, then they wondered more why she 
should be taken away from them at all, and why 
they might not watch her as she slept, and make 
no noise, and be so quiet that none should find 
fault with them, 

So the lady died Nobody could tell the mo- 
ment when her spirit escaped. She dropped into 
a quiet sleep; and they sat beside her, hoping 
that she would awake refreshed, and live at least 
through the night; but she never woke again, 
Her arm when she died was clasping the pale- 
faced boy, who scarcely breathed, lest he should 
disturb her; and they took it away when it had 
become rigid and was chilling round his body. 

*T was strange that he should have received her 
last thoughts, and that her last kiss should have 
been on his lips. Perhaps it was a waywardness 
peculiar to her disease; perhaps it was because 
she would so soon meet his mother. 

CHAPTER II. 

Wuen these things happened, the cousins were 
just five years old. They loved like brother and 
sister, and the feeling grew with their years, 
They never quarreled; and Alice would leave 
her merriest friends and the gayest parties, to 
ramble with Herbert through the green lanes, and 
beside the sweet-smelling hedges. She had no 
secrets from her cousin. And the little boy had 
neither want nor wish, joy nor grief, in which 
Alice did not participate, 

Arthur Stewart smiled to see this attachment 
between the children, It seemed never to occur 
to him, that every year which passed away 
hastened the time when they would be children 
no longer. If he had thought of this, surely he 
had been wiser. He would have perceived that 
the infant passion, matured by years, must either 
be a blessing oracurse to them. But he thought 
little of such matters. Ifa troublesome idea did 
cross his mind, he smiled at what he considered 
his over solicitude ; and set it down that there 
was “ plenty of time for training them yet.” 

Since his wife’s death, he had given himself 
much up to study, and allowed the children to be 
constantly with the servants; and there they 
heard that they were ‘* made for each other ;” and 
Herbert was told that he must always take care of 
Alice, and never let her leave him. Then the 
handsome boy would frown to be so schooled, 
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and reply that he had “ promised this over and 
over again to his lady mother, when she was so 
ill.” 

After a time a governess was engaged. She 
was an accomplished, well-meaning female; and 
indeed her charges soon did her great credit, for 
they became forward in their learning, consider- 
ing their years, But she had them in no manner 
of restraint; she loved them, she said, too well 
to interfere. And the father of Alice trusted 
entirely to the governess, and was quite satisfied 
to know that they were well. 

So, between the two, the cousins were much 
neglected. They were always free, and always 
together. Often they wandered over the fields 
and wood-walks the live-long day, ‘in quest of 
adventures,” as Herbert said, and no alarm was 
felt at home, for all the villagers knew them. 
When wearied, they might have been seen to lie 
down beside the stream which divided the mea- 
dows, and spend long time in fruitless wonder- 
ings as to where it came from. Then they vied 
in counting the pebbles which reposed at the bot- 
tom, or set harebells afloat, and watched them 
carried farther and farther away until overwhelm- 
ed by the tiny waves; and when the evening 
came, merry even in their weariness, they arrived 
safely at home, loaded with wild fruits and flow- 
ers, 

At ten years of age, Alice was the favorite of 
the village. I will not now say much concerning 
her beauty; she was a simple, laughing girl, gen- 
tle, and tender of conscience even to an extreme. 
Her cheeks were rosy—the picture of health ; her 
hair, seldom confined by a bonnet, flowed over 
her shoulders in long, flaxen ringlets; and her 
eyes, beaming with spirit and intelligence, were 


of the deepest blue. But, more than all, this/| 


Alice had the kindest heart in the world; and the 
cottagers may still tell how she begged relief for 
them from the hard Squire, when the winters were 
long and no work was to be had, 

So everybody loved her—the old folk and the 
rustic children too. For the Jittle girl had no idea 
that she was better born or better favored than 
her merry playmates, At the games on the 
Green she was the gladdest of them all, And 
how proud was Herbert when the bright May-day 
mornings broke, and Alice was always the queen ; 
and how well did she become the wreaths of mimic 
royalty! Strangers who passed through the vil- 
lage on that day stopped and blessed her; and 
many prayed, as they looked upon her smooth 
and fair brow, that the hand of sorrow might 
never press it more heavily than did her coronal 
of new-plucked roses, 

In the summer-time it was the delight of the 
children to seek the shelter of a thick, leafy bow- 





er, once a secret retreat and celebrated peculiarity 
of the manor-house gardens; for it was so con- 
trived that a stranger standing outside would 
never suspect a recess within, and, indeed, would 
never recognize it from neighboring bushes, This 
had always been a favorite haunt. In the green 
shades around them the birds of song warbled 
their gayest notes, and the flowers springing from 
the mossy turf beneath their feet, lavished their 
sweetest odors Here they sat for hours, and 
conned their tasks ; and when the pleasant labor 
was completed, they might have been seen to lay 
their cheeks together, and, with ringlets inter- 
twined, watch the glimpses of blue sky which 
glittered fitfully above them when the breezes 
stirred their leafy canopy. 

Thus swiftly flew by the days of childhood, 
Herbert often told her tales of what he would do 
when he became a man and she his wife; and 
Alice heaved her little bosom and wondered at 
the story. And she thought to herself and vowed 
in her own heart, that, whatever a wife might 
mean, she would always love her cousin, and be 
to him as she had ever been. Then she sighed, 
and said she did not like to hear Herbert talk to 
her in that way, “for were they not happy 
enough 2?” 

And indeed they were. Had they been sinless 
babes in the garden of Eden, they could not have 
been happier, 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir would have done your heart good to have 
seen Alice Stewart when eighteen summers had 
passed over her head; for I verily believe she 
was the most beautiful of all God’s creatures. 
None would have recognized the merely pretty 
child, in the woman of exquisite loveliness. I 
lately saw a portrait of her taken at that age, but 
it utterly failed to delineate either the sweetness 
of her features or the degree ox mental sensibility 
stamped upon them. 

Her figure was, perhaps, rather tall, but slight, 
and of the most delicate mold, All the boister- 
ous gayety of the child was gone; and though 
Alice was still happy—happier than ever—her 
face wore a mild and half pensive expression, 
But this made her ten times more charming! 
Who could be in her presence long, without feel- 
ing how beautiful she was? Many sighed for 
her, and strove for a long time to pluck from 


| their bosom the lovely image which had disturbed 


their peace. Poor Alice! she heard hints of these 
things, and a shade passed over her spirits. She 
thought how silly it was for any, but one, to fall 
in love with her. 

I have not attempted to describe her to the 


reader, for 1 am wise enough to avoid such an 
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exposure of my weakness. I will merely say; I will now tell the reader why the lovers had 
that the flaxen ringlets of childhood had given been separated. 
place to tresses of the richest brown, and these| The father of Alice, as was before stated, on 
finely contrasted with a forehead lofty and white the death of his wife, betook himself to severe 
as marble, Then that blue eye!—what a depth study; and in this he did wisely; for there is 
of concealed thought and feeling did it not speak! nothing more potent in dismissing the sharpest 
How hard was it to meet its full gaze! Those distresses of the mind. He employed himself in 
best versed in the study of female faces would antiquarian researches ; and after the lapse of a 
have said that a spirit capable of the most ex- few years published some volumes, which did 
treme intensity of passion lurked below. But, him, and still do him great credit. 
none said this of Alice. She had always been Thus engaged, it is no wonder that he had little 
mild and gentle—of even and unruffled temper. time to attend to his youthful charges ; and it was 
Nobody ever remembered a frown upon her face. ; not until they had passed their fifteenth year, that 
It was feared, for a long time, that her mother’s he thought it time to make some arrangements 
disease had already crept into her bosom ; for her concerning “ the children.” With their education 
cheek, usually pale and fair, became flushed upon he was fully satisfied ; but he remarked that both 
the slightest excitement. At these times her were poor,—at least poor, considering what the 
father trembled, for just so her mother had looked, former heads of the family had been. And 
and cheated him into a belief that the glow of Arthur Stewart thought very justly, that a fortu- 
health was returning, whilst all the time a fatal | nate marriage might secure the elevation of each. 
hectic consumed her. | He also considered himself pretty deeply skilled 
But, though thus changed in form, and a child in the philosophy of human nature. At first he 
no longer, she was Alice still. Still that myste- thought it possible that there might be some 
tious chord vibrated in her heart, which had been «little attachment” between the young couple, 
touched even in babyhood; and the love of a’ But on further reflection, Arthur saw the folly of 
sister had only been exchanged for a deeper anda his supposition. For,” said he to himself, 
more absorbing passion. Herbert was all the te the very circumstance of their being so intimate 
world to her. She looked on him as already her _in childhood,—like brother and sister,—will now, 
own. She smiled, and felt even grateful for the on the approaching years of discretion, be the 
very occasion of preventing any: feeling of a 
more tender nature from warming their bosoms,” 
And he congratulated himself upon his sagacity, 


praises which all lavishly bestowed upon her | 
charms, because he would love her more for her 
beauty. - And she experienced a secret ecstacy in 
anticipating the time when she might surrender to | When he observed all childish familiarities were 
him every thought and desire of her heart, and abandoned ; and when, upon closely watching 


! 


have a will of her own no longer. This blissful them,—that is, watching them at the stated times 
period the lovers now fondly hoped was drawing |f family meeting,—he could detect nothing in 
nigh; and the letters of Alice addressed to Her- | their behavior, but the strictest propriety. Once, 
bert, who had been for some time in London, | indeed, Herbert kissed her in his presence, as he 
breathed the fulness of her confiding heart. She | was formerly accustomed to do hundreds of times 
did not affect to conceal even her inmost feelings, a-day; but on that occasion, Alice had blushed 
but impatiently lamented the tardy passing away | deeply, and certainly given the youth no encour- 
of the few more months which both had fixed | 2gement to repeat the liberty. So, like all super- 
upon as the extreme interval which must elapse | ficial philosophers, who never judge correctly, 
ere they might meet again. | because they never search deeply enough, Arthur 
And Herbert, for whom the (so-called) fascina- | Stewart was perfectly satisfied that there was no 
tions of London had no charm, pined to be per- | danger of any impolitic affection springing up be- 
mitted to return to the gentle girl, from whom he , tween the cousins. He therefore returned to his 
had never, until lately, been separated for a single ,antiquarian researches, and they were left to 
day. But then he consoled himself, by thinking , themselves. 
of the rapturous happiness which awaited him,| But neither in thought, nor word, nor deed, 
when the time of probation was completed,— | were they less attached than they had ever been. 
when Alice, in all her youthful loveliness and} A new feeling, it is true, had driven away a host 
devotion, would take upon herself the vows of aj of childish imagining, but .t was a feeling which 


wife, and be wholly dedicated to him, the compa- 
nion of her infancy, Herbert was now a manly 
and handsome youth, and though but the same 


age as Alice, he looked older by three or four | 


years, 
VOLUME 11.—23. 


bound them to each other by a three-fold cord. 
Alice understood the secret which had so often 
puzzled her in times gone by, and Herbert dis- 
covered the full and delightful meaning of his oft 
repeated stories, They still constantly rambled 
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together; they read the same books, ay, and 
thought the same thoughts ; for I verily believe, 
if every two dissevered bodies possessed a single 
mind, the unison was in those cousin lovers. Of 
course their conversation most frequently turned 
upon that sweet relationship which they should 
shortly bear to each other. Alice would rest the 
cheek of her lover upon her glowing bosom, and 
gazing fondly into the face raised toward hers, 
smile at the bright visions of happiness which he 
so loved to tell, and she to hear; and anon she 
kissed his clear forehead, and called herself the 
happiest girl in existence! And who will blame 
them ? 

One evening Arthur Stewart overheard their 
conversation. They were seated at an open win- 
dow—confined to the house by the thick dews 
which were spread upon the grass. Herbert had 
been lamenting his ignorance of any useful pro- 
fession ; and Alice, in a strain of sweet sophistry, 
was showing him, that he ought not to desire that, 
which never could be useful to him. 

** We have,” said she, ‘‘always lived here, in 
this old house, and wanted for nothing. We can- 
not, I am sure, find a sweeter spot; and there is 
no reason why we should leave it. We will stay 


here all our lives, dear Herbert, and make it, as 
Tom Moore says,—‘a bright little isle of our 
own!’ My father, I know, will be delighted to 


see us happy, and we will speak to him about it 
all in geod time, How very kind he is to us! I 
went into the study just now with a letter, and he 
asked me what had put my hair so much out of 
curl, And I was obliged to tell him, it was all 
the dampness of the weather,—which you know 
was a fib, Herbert—but not a very great one, I 
hope.” Then Herbert drew the smiling face of 
the girl to his breast, and kissed her. And her 
father saw with amazement that there was no 
blush upon her cheek,—that she even returned 
the familiarity! And as he passed from the room 
unobserved, he muttered his sorrow that one so 
young could be so deceitful. Poor Alice! she 
never even tmagined deceit in her heart, 

The next day, Arthur Stewart summoned his 


daughter and nephew to his study. It was an! 


unusual circumstance, and they went together, 
hoping that their only friend had some pleasant 
scheme to communicate respecting that event, 
which, in their opinion, it was high time to 
consider, 

The truth was, he had resolved to send Herbert 
on a visit to London, under pretence of seeing a 
little life. And, indeed, this was highly necessary, 
for he was quite a child in the usages of the 
world. 

In the meantime, Alice was also to be introduc- 


ed to the gayeties of fashionable society ,—to spend 
a season in Bath. A lady in the neighborhood, 
whose age had better not be hinted at, had fre- 
quently proposed taking her thither, fand had 
assured her father, that the mere circumstance of 
Miss Stewart being under her protection, was 
certain to obtain for her the attention and friend- 
ship of the very first families in the city. And, 
indeed, she was right,—taking her words in a 
sense different to that intended. She knew well 
that her own connection with a lovely creature, 
who would be the fairest star among the many 
who shine in the Bath assemblies, would certainly 
secure to herself attentions and smiles, from those 
who were never attentive or lavish of their smiles 
before. And she had ample opportunities of 
verifying her supposition. 

These, therefore, were the arrangements, which, 
after a sleepless night, Arthur Stewart had resolv- 
ed upon. He made no doubt, that, as all things 
under the sun are fading and fleeting, his daughter 
would soon forget her “silly girlish fancies.” 
And Herbert, when admitted into London society, 
must, in an incredibly short space of time, cease 
to remember his country cousin. 

The youthful lovers were much surprised at the 
tidings which awaited them, But Herbert secretly 
rejoiced ; for he was only to leave Alice for a 
short time, and he felt the propriety of a separa- 
tion until their ages were somewhat more matured. 
Alice strove hard to restrain herself before her 
father, but in vain. She wept bitterly, and won- 
dered what she would do when Herbert was gone, 
and implored her father at least not to send her 
from home, But her entreaties were denied. 

So the lovers parted, repeatedly vowing to 
correspond constantly, and “never let a week 
pass without a letter from one or the other.” 
The assurances of Alice on this point were heard 
| by her father, who, however offered no opposition. 
\** For,” thought he, “if I command her to the 
|contrary, she will perhaps disobey me, through 
/mere perverseness, and a spirit of contradiction. 
| Girls are sometimes very headstrong. So I'll let 
| them write; but they’ll soon get tired of it.” 
| Then Arthur Stewart returned to his studies, 





|still congratulating himself upon his intimate 
acquaintance with human nature. 


CHAPTER IV. 
| Wien Herbert had been nearly twelve months in 
London, he one morning received a note bearing 
the well-known handwriting of Alice. He broke 
the seal, and read :— 
** My pearest Herspert,— 

“You must come to me directly. Something 
has happened which I cannot tell you in a letter, 
for my hand could not have patience to write it,— 
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even to you, But it concerns your happiness, 
dearest, and mine also: so don’t delay one hour. 
* Your own 
; “ Asse.” 

On the afternoon of the following day, Herbert 
was within sight of the village church, and a 
sudden turning of the road revealed Alice coming 
with hasty and trembling steps to meet him, She 
flew into his arms and sobbed hysterically upon 
his bosom. 

What could all this mean? 
speak for herself. 

A rich man,—a Baronet,—an intimate friend of 
her father’s, and more than double her age, had 
offered her his hand. She had dismissed him with 
a kind word, and a wish for his happiness. She 
had even condescended to tell him that she was 
already engaged. But he had returned with his 
proposals, and backed, too, by a powerful ally: 
her father commanded her to wed him! The 
weeping girl here dried her tears, for indignation 
swelled in her bosom, and flashed from those eyes 
which had ever beamed with modest gentleness, 

Two hours after this the lovers met again. 
Herbert had been closeted nearly the whole of 
that time with Arthur Stewart. And when he 
sought his cousin, she almost sank to the ground 
on seeing the wildness of his eye and the paleness 
of his countenance, But what did Alice feel 
when his own lips announced that ‘‘ every vow 
must be forgotten,—that he gave up all claim to 
her,—that she was free!” Free! how the word 
stabbed to her very heart. 

“ Alice,” said he, “ your father’s family was 
always great and rich, Misfortunes have visited 
it, and its former honors are nigh forgotten. He 
is the last representative, and you are his only 
child. Iam poor. I can do nothing to enrich 
you, for I have not a penny in the world, Sir 
George Archer offers you his hand and all his 
fortunes. Your father has told me so: and he 
asked me, if I could throw myself in the way, 
and offer hindrance to your promotion in life—to 
your comfort, to your happiness, and to your 
becoming possessed of ‘i 

“ And has my father dared to ——” 

* Alice !” 

“Oh! Herbert, forgive me! I know not what 
I say! But could he talk of advantages which 
would accrue to me, and of my happiness, as 
reasons why you should desert me? But you 
will not! Say you will not! And don’t look so 
terribly upon me! Hear me Herbert! I swear 
by the great God in Heaven that I will die,—die 
a thousand times over,—rather than ss 

** Alice, listen to me. I have too often and too 
long forgotten my position in this house. We 
have been together all our lives,—we have been 


I will let Alice 





brought up as brother and sister,—treated in all 
things alike. This has made me cease to remem- 
ber that I am but a poor dependent on your father’s 
bounty,—that he is under no obligations to keep 
me in his house,—that I have no right to demand 
his assistance, and ought not to expect it, unless I 
am prepared in all things to yield to his wishes. 

“IT had forgotten this; and to-day, when I 
dared to reproach him with dividing ties which 
had bound us for years, he reminded me of it all ; 
he spoke of a viper which he had cherished in his 
bosom ;—of the punishment with which Heaven 
visited a disobedient child—and of the more fear- 
ful punishment with which it would visit him, 
who taught the child to disobey! 

** Alice, we have loved very dearly. Your 
mother taught us to pray that we might always 
be true to each other; aad we have repeated that 
prayer even until now. Like nest birds we have 
grown up together, and those who never hinted 
at our disunion in after life, will have much to 
answer for. But you shall obey your father, 
Alice. You shall be rich and great, and I wili 
pray, oftener for you than for myself, that you 
may be happy! And in Heaven, Alice, ‘ where 
there is neither marrying, nor giving in marriage,’ 
—in Heaven, our souls may be re-united, and we 
may live again the happy hours of childhood, and 
be never parted any more for ever!” Alice heard 
not his last words, A death-like faint had saved 
her heart from breaking. 

Was Herbert right or wrong in this matter? I 
think he was wrong. 

CHAPTER V. 

So it was reported through the village that Alice 
was going to be wedded, but not to her cousin. 
And many wept who heard it. Then the London 
newspapers spoke of an approaching marriage in 
high life:—‘*the wealthy Sir George Archer, 
Bart., was shortly to lead to the altar the beauti- 
ful and accomplished Miss Stewart, only daughter 
of Arthur Stewart, Esq., a member of the best and 
oldest family in shire.” 

No doubt many read it and thought of the 
fortunate bride ! 

Herbert had returned to London. 


Sir George 
having been informed something of his history, 
and pitying “the poor boy,” procured him a 
highly confidential Government appointment in 


one of the Colonies, Herbert accepted it, but he 
knew not by whose recommendation he had been 
benefitted. He was now only waiting for a vessel 
to convey him to the regions of voluntary exile. 
He struggled hard to repress terrible thoughts, 
and to think that Alice might still be contented 
and happy. And he only wept when the remem- 
bered that she would never see his grave, 
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And what of Alice? She was never known to 
utter a word of misery,—never seen to weep a 
tear. When she met her father she was respect- 
fully obedient, but she spoke to him no more 
with a daughter’s love. She confined herself to 
her own room and stirred not out; for every 
green leaf and every blade of grass brought a 
new thought of Herbert, and another bitter re- 
membrance. 

I cannot tell how she was changed. Beautiful 
she was still, but it was a dreadful kind of beauty. 
Every vestige of color had left her cheeks. They 
were white ‘as monumental marble.” Perhaps 
it was on this account that her eyes look larger, 
and the full liquid blue seemed almost deepened 
into black. Or could it be that the dark thoughts 
of her brain had effected the change ? 

But however it was, the sweet gentleness of 
face, and mind and manner, which had once 
characterized the girl, was gone. Evidences of 
sorrow did not rest upon her features, but they 
were almost hidden by an expression of proud 
contempt. She had been ‘insulted, basely,— 
grossly insulted,—treated as worse than a child, 
and allowed no will of her own! Her heart had 


been torn and lacerated in the most wanton man- 
ner, and the innocent feelings and desires which 
she had cherished all her life, outraged and des- 
pised !” Oh! deeply did she feel these cruelties ! 


She, too,—who had never borne ill will to a 
single living creature ! 

Woman’s love has been termed “a fearful 
thing.” And so it now appeared in her. Her 
white lips quivered with suppressed passion when 
she thought upon her wrongs, and in waking 
hours, and in troubled sleep, she was possessed 
with one idea only, and that was of revenge. 
But upon whom was she to be revenged ; and 
what could she, a poor, helpless, heart-stricken 
creature, do? 

One evening, about a week previous to the day 
fixed upon for her wedding, Alice left the house 
for the first time, She walked into the village, 
Many met her who knew her well, but few were 
bold enough even to say—‘ God help you, Miss 
Alice!” At the village post-office she left a letter 
carefully sealed, and hastily returned home. Of 
course, that letter was for her cousin, and many 
will blame her when they hear its contents. 

‘* My pearest HERBERT,— 4 

“Will you refuse to speak to me once more ? 
I entreat you by every remembrance of the past, 
not todeny me. They tell me I am to be married 
on Thursday,—this day week. But on Tuesday, 
—at midnight,—at our old trysting spot, in the 
garden, you will once more meet 

** Your lost 
** ALICE.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE were mighty preparations making at the 
old manor house for the wedding; and the last 
day but one had arrived. It also passed away, 
and the wearied domestics retired to rest. 

At the hour of midnight, a female hand drew 
back the heavy bolts of the outer door, which led 
into the most lonely part of the gardens, That 
hand did not once tremble. 

It was dark—too dark to see the face of her 
who was abroad at such a time, but a human 
heart might have been heard beating witha strange 
wild impulse. 

Alice stepped out upon the damp grass. She 
was closely wrapped in a fur mantle. A cover. 
ing for her head had been forgotten, and the long 
disheveled tresses, which reached below her waist, 
and but just left the delicate profile of her face 
visible, formed her only protection from the night 
dews which were fast falling. 

In a few moments an arm was silently placed 
round her waist, Alice burst into a flood of tears; 
they were the first she had shed since her parting 
with the dear friend, upon whose shoulder her 
head now sunk. 

They sat down in the secret recess. Even when 
the sun was shining, there was a dark gloom 
there,—how dark was it now! Alice lay in the 
arms of her lover, and she trembled violently; 
but it was not with fear. 

Now came the last entreaties,—the last hope of 
the unhappy girl. And now came, too, the spirit’s 
fearful struggle between passion and principle in 
the breast of Herbert. 

She clung round his neck, and on her knees be- 
sought him to save her, She reminded him of 
their unnumbered vows of eternal constancy, 
breathed even in that very spot. Was he “not 
carrying his notions of duty and honor too far in 
forgetting them and abandoning her? Was he 
right in leaving her to bear the name of a wile 
when her soul abhorred the relationship ;—when 
she would never even try to love her husband,— 
never call him by that name,—neve: consider it 
her duty to yield him obedience ;—when she 
| would even tell him with her own lips, and care 
nothing if the whole world knew it, that she loved 
another, and was only true to her marriage ‘ vows, 
because he had falsely deserted her !” 


And then she reminded him of the fire-side 
home he had so often pictured to her ;—of the 
coming years to which they had looked forward 
with untold delight, and which would still come, 
but only to find them in their graves; or worse 
still, to behold them living without hope,—alone 
in a dreary world ! 

Herbert spoke not a single word,—deep groans 
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alone told what his soul suffered. He felt that he 
was firm while he was speechless, and he dared 
not attempt to parley with her. 

Then the weeping girl, taking courage from his 
silence, renewed her entreaties. 

“Herbert, dearest! why may I not fly with you 
now,—this very hour? I have come prepared to 
do so! I never anticipated a refusal! I have 
even left a letter for my father, excusing my dis- 
obedience! Let me go with you to your foreign 
home, and be your wife in spite of them all! 
We will still love as we have always done; your 
own Alice will still be with you, and the blissful 
anticipations of past times shall be accomplished ! 
[ will live on your smiles all the day, and rest 
your head in my bosom at night! Herbert! will 
you leave me to submit to the will of another,— 
toa fate worse, far worse than madness? Let me 
follow you,—follow you the world over, to beg- 
gary, poverty, death, if God wills itso! Oh! if 
you have ever loved me as friend, cousin, brother, 
lover! do not forsake me! do not refuse to save 
me !” 

And Alice grew wild with misery. Some will 
say that she had forgotten her womanly dignity ; 
perhaps she had. She beat her bosom in an ago- 
ny of passion, and pressed his hand to her heart, 
when her own failed to restrain its almost bursting 
impulse. And when the violence of her emotion 


checked further utterance, her lips clung to his, 
and her breath went and came in thick convulsive 
sobs, © 

But still Herbert was silent, for the reproaches 


of her father rung in his ears. ‘“ What right had 
he—a mendicant,—to teach disobedience to her 
who was beside him? What right had he to throw 
himself, a shadow, in her path to comfort,—an 
obstacle te impede her advancement toward wealth 
and dignities?” And then, when he could no 
longer withstand the wild beseechings of his poor 
Alice, he thought of the “ viper,’—that was the 
name,—“ repaying the mercy of its preserver with 
base ingratitude.” And thus he steeled his heart, 
and he attempted no reply. She felt his meaning ; 
and hope froze within her heart. 

I have spoken of many sorrows, of many suf- 
ferings, but I now come to the most afflicting part 
of my story. Would to heaven I could blot out 
of my mind and memory the sad events which 
must occupy this page! Would to God that Alice 
Stewart had trusted not in her own strength, but 
sought solace in her heart-breaking trials, from a 
source which ever affordeth help to them that ask 
it! How shall I sully characters hitherto unspot- 
ted? How tell the story of shame? 

The time came when they who had been insepa- 
rable all their lives long, must be parted forever 
The excitement of uncertainty was gone,—the 





‘‘last hope shivered,” and Aliee could only pray 
Heaven to have pity on her, and let her die there, 
with hisarmsaround her, And, at length, even her 
lips ceased to murmur, and the wild palpitations 
of her heart only told that life remained. 

Herbert would have flown the spot, but her arm 
still detained him, Though weak as a solitary 
reed trembling in an autumn wind, to him it was 
as iron. He was powerless beneath its pressure, 
So he lingered, and lingered, for if he went, it 
must be never to return; and he contented him- 
self with every moment vowing that the next 
should witness their last farewell. 

My pen cannot proceed further. The Great 
Being who is omniscient, only knew their dis- 
grace, 


CHAPTER VII. 

I woutp fain urge that the passion of early years 
thus rising to madness at the moment of eternal 
separation, might plead for them. But God for- 
give me if I blame Alice as the more guilty! A 
burning love for him,—a burning thirst for ven- 
geance on those who had driven madness into her 
brain, and hope from her heart,—a woman’s soul 
within her, proud and lofty, yet ovpressed by a 
sense of shameful wrongs—what would she not 
premeditate? If it were revenge, it was such re- 
venge as a woman only could have devised! If 
it were love for an image she was about to lose 
forever, it was such love as could only have en- 
tered a woman’s heart! 

Alice! I trust [ wrong thee! But was it wise 
or well, when the morning broke, to defer thy 
wedding,—to feign an illness which existed only 
in the mind? Was it wise or well to meet him 
again and again, at midnight, in the concealed 
bower, when all thought he was far away on his 
voyage? 

The final adieu came at last; and the next 
morning Alice stood at the altar. She was pale, 
very pale; but all who knew her wondered at 
her firmness and at her haughty bearing. They 
expected to have seen her supported through the 
mockery of the “holy rite,” but she stood by the 
side of her wooer, and appeared even taller than 
usual, 

When Alice left the church, her face bore an 
expression which none dared to look upon a se- 
cond time, and which human words fail me to de- 
fine. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
I nave told the history of Alice from the time she 
was a little girl, Now she was a great and rich 
lady. 

Arthur Stewart deplored the unhappiness which 
he had occasioned; ‘ but,” said he, “I am her 
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father, and it was my duty to have her welfare at 
heart. I have only done what any other father 
would have done.” And, then, when his con- 
science whispered something concerning a solemn 
oath sworn at his dying sister’s bedside, when 
Herbert came into the world, he would again re- 
ply, “I have saved the boy from marrying a poor 
girl. Itis true, they might have lived in the old 
house, as | have always done, upon the property 
of her mother, which, in truth, belongs to Alice ; 
but, then, he is handsome, and of good family, 
and the society in which he moves will afford him 
many opportunities of doing better, and winning 
a rich wife.’ And Arthur Stewart thought it was 
a blessing, a great blessing, that the children had 
fallen under such good guardianship; it was a 
singular manifestation of the care with which 
Providence watches over mankind ! 

Sir George treated his wife with the greatest 
kindness. It is his due to say this. But from 
her he never had a word of love, or of friendship, 
or even of gratitude. It might be said that they 
lived together—that was all. She had been down 
on her knees to him, before their marriage, to tell 
him her story, and to beg him to take pity on her ; 
but he had turned a deaf ear to her prayers, and 
told her it ‘‘ was time to put away childish 





things.” It was strange that she should keep up 
her resentment so long! But Sir George felt as- | 
sured that time would make her a different woman, | 
and in the interval he took to drinking, and fol- 
lowed the hounds. These sports, however, did 
not exactly suit his comfort or convenience, for he 
had usually resided in town, and a severe fall 
from his horse strengthened his original distate 
for them. So he got a seat in parliament. 

Alice never went abroad. Her chamber was 
sacred to her sorrows; the servants even disliked 
to enter it, They loved their poor young mis- 
tress dearly, for they all knew her story, And 
when she did speak to them, though it was but 
seldom, her words were always kind, and she 
thanked them for the slightest offices. 

It would have made the heart of the hardest 
bleed to have seen the mute wretchedness of that 
poor girl. Her pulses scemed to beat without 
life. She would sit almost motionless the whole 
of the day, with her thin white fingers pressing 
her forehead ; and she had not a soul to speak to 


her. 
Sometimes, from a secret drawer a book was 


selected, and she sat down to read it. She kept 
all the books that she and Herbert had read toge- 
ther, in that drawer, no stranger hand ever touch- 
ed them. There were many love stories, and she 
often came to passages which tiey had marked, 
either because they admired the language, or be- 





cause it expressed the feelings of their own hearts. 


And when her eye met these, the tears came, and 
Alice thanked God for them. This was the only 
source of relief she had; and when her brain felt 
oppressed and her temples throbbed so that her 
sight was nearly gone, she always opened her 
secret drawer. 

The first time Alice smiled after her marriage 
was one evening. when she was alone. It was 
well no human eye saw her. Fora moment there 
was a burning cheek and quick flashes of triumph 
from her eyes, and then the lids elosed, tears 
forced their way, and her chin fell upon her bo- 
som. 

Alice had discovered “a living pulse” beating 
beneath her heart. And she knew its meaning, 

From that time new life, and new hope seemed 
to possess her. Thoughts passed through her 
mind which I may not repeat. 

CHAPTER IX, 
Tue bells rung a merry peal, and there wasa 
general holiday in the village, when the lady of 
Sir George Archer brought him an heir,—a lovely 
child. 

But danger hovered round the mother. She 
knew not when her babe first saw the light, for 
she was raving and delirious. Before her confine- 
ment slight evidences had been observed of the 
mania sometimes attending her condition, but it 


/soon increased, and she became so violent that 


they were obliged to put her under severe re- 
straint. 

She talked strange things, too, so that those 
who listened to her looked in each other’s faces, 
and became frightened, But the doctor said this 
was common in her disease, and they must take 
no notice of what she said. He ordered that 
neither friend nor stranger should enter her apart- 
ment, but the nurses already engaged ; and after 
a time he had her removed to a distant part of the 
house, and the crevices of the doors were carefully 
covered and padded, * for,” said he, ‘* the noises 
and bustle of the house may disturb her.” 

The madness of the puerperal state is peculiar 
for its frequent apparent intermissions. The ma- 
niac becomes subdued, quiet, and seemingly harm- 
less, so that the evil spirit might be supposed to 
have suddenly gone out of her, and left her in her 
right mind, But the truth is, that at this time she 
is probably more insane than at any other. 

Alice one day asked for her child. She had 
been raving furiously, but she now made her re- 
quest in so subdued and gentle a tone, that the 
nurse thought “ it might perhaps do the poor soul 
good to have it, for a little while.” But searcely 
had she placed it in its mother’s arms, before she 
remembered how constantly she had been warned 
against yielding to such an entreaty. Terror 
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seized her, and she would have recovered the in- 
fant, But her over-anxiety was fatal. Alice 
shrieked with laughter, and in a few moments it 
was dead in her bosom. 

Many months passed away, and after lying long 
in a state of weakness nigh unto death, the senses 
of the childless mother returned. Her first soli- 
citude was respecting her infant, and she made 
signs that he should be brought, for she had not 
strength to speak. They were prepared for this 
demand, and had determined not to break the truth 
to her until she could better sustain the news of 
its death ; how it had died she was never to know. 

So they brought her a babe, and she caught it 
to her besom and covered it with kisses, and her 
tears fell like rain. 

But a cold shudder ran through all who were at 
her bedside, when they perceived that she was 
holding it almost at arms’ length, and regarding it 
with a strangely wild and suspicious gaze. She 
drew it nearer,—she passed her fingers over its 
downy cheeks,—she peered breathlessly into its 
eyes, and felt the silken hair upon its head. A 
second and a third time she intently examined 
every feature. And when Alice raised her pale 
face, with a look which none could misunder- 
stand, they fell on their knees,—they implored 
her forgiveness, and told her that her child had 
been long in the grave. 


Alice summoned her dying powers, and uttered 


afew words. Her last request was that her babe 
might be taken frem the vault where it was depo- 
sited, and laid with her in the churchyard of the 
village in which her girlhood had been passed. 
She then closed her eyes, and while her lips were 
moving in prayer, her injared spirit escaped. 

One who bent down to listen what words she 
uttered, reported that, though he could only dis- 
tinguish a faint—a very faint whisper, she was 
speaking of some friend,—he could not catch the 
name,—who had “ told her of a meeting, ‘ where 
there was neither marrying, nor giving in ——.’” 

Alice was herself an angel in Heaven before 
she could complete the sweet passage. Deeply 
had she erred; I will not deny that. But there 
was one above who knew how sorely she had 
been tempted, and who knew also the weakness, 
—the utter helplessness of humanity. 

So in a few days more, a long line of mourning 
carriages, and a hearse with nodding plumes, at- 
tracted the cottagers to their doors, and they heard 
that it was poor Alice Stewart come back to them. 
And when the service for the burial of the dead 
was ended, and the mourners began to leave the 
gtave side, they crowded round, and tears of hon- 
est sorrow fell upon the coffin, from eyes which 
had seldom wept before. 





Many years afterward,—I can scarcely tell 
how many,—it might be eighteen or twenty,—a 
stranger was early one morning found dead in the 
churchyard. He had died a violent death, but his 
own hand was his murderer. The circumstance 
made a great noise at the time, for such a thing 
in the secluded hamlet had never been heard of 
before. He was richly dressed, and appeared to 
be scarcely arrived at the prime of life. His com- 
plexion was sun-burnt, as if he had been long in 
foreign countries ; but his features were calm and 
placid. 

When the body was first found, his lips were 
pressed upon the cold turf of a grave. Perhaps 
this was accidental,—or it might be that he knew 
something of those who slept below. But the 
majority thought this latter supposition impossi- 
ble; for they had been. buried many years, and 
the wounds of a death-broken friendship must 
have healed long before. A tablet of white mar- 
ble at the head of the grave, told that it was sacred 
io the memory of Alice,—also “to a child who 
died ia infancy.” 


A SONG FOR AUTUMN. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


A sone for the autumn time, 
The merry oid autumn time ; 
Summer is over at last, 
And past is her flowery prime. 
She was well enough in her way, 
Doing her best while here, 
But she can’t compare with Autumn, 
The merry oid king of the year. 


The days are a-growing cold, 
(Tis Autumn a month to-day,) 
The winds are a-growing bold— 
How they swagger and sweep away, 
Shaking the bare old trees, 
Chasing the yellow leaves, 
Shouting aloud in their glee— 
Whistling beneath the eaves. 


Men run in the crowded street, 
Brisk in this biting weather, 
Stamping to warm their feet, 
Rubbing their hands together ; 
Whata saucy wind it is, 
Pinching their nosvs blue ; 
How they shiver and shake i’ the cold, 
And yet they’re a-laughing, too! 


The women and girls at home 
Are crowding around the hearth ; 
The boys are playing out-doors, 
Shouting aloud in their mirth, 
Buttoned up to the chin, 
Their caps turned over their ears, 
And running to reason themselves— 
Their eyes o’erflowing with tears. 
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Oh, the autumn days are so pleasant, 
And then there’s the autumn night— 
Home, and the loved ones about us, 
And the fire a-blazing bright ; 
Kate sits i’ the corner peeping 
Through her fingers at little Joe, 
And Will is piling on fagots, 
With his face in a ruddy glow. 


And so the days and nights 
Of the merry old autumn glide— 
The pleasantest ones in the year— 
They’re worth all the others beside. 
Spring and summer are bright, 
And they tell that autumn is sere, 
But they can’t compare with him— 
The merry old king of the year! 





THE FOLLY OF THE PEN! 
BY ROBERT F. GREELEY. 
CELEBRATED English au- 
thor has written an essay upon 
the Folly of the Sword. We, 
too, will write an essay, but 
/,\ it shall be called The Folly of 

WM the Pen! We will not profess 
Pata " > like some who have gone be- 
i fore us, to possess a secret 
whereby critics shall be taught to ‘* speak of au- 
thors as they really find them ;” nor do we claim 
to be the founder of any new school of literature, 
which shall have the miraculous property of pleas- 
ing all classes of readers, while the critics’ tongues, 
from wonder, shall be dumb. These things, if 
we err not, have all been tried before, and the 
deep waters of oblivion (or the columns of a year- 
old newspaper—which amount to about the same 
thing ;) entomb all that remains of the elements 
from which they were concocted. No: let those 
who prefer the task, essay it; we shall be con- 
tent to point out errors as they exist, leaving to 
some philosopher the suggestion of a remedy. 

How often is it that we are thrilled by the pe- 
rusal of some stirring appeal of the moral refor- 
mer! After years of calm and anxious fore- 
thought—after much laborious investigation, he 
has diseovered that the world is in a very bad 
way, and needs reforming. The old principles of 
society are found to be corrupt to the core, and 
replete with dangerous incentives to destruction. 
They want to undergo a thorough reorganization. 
Discords and civil dissensions of all kinds prevail 
and are on the increase, and man glances with 
hatred on his fellow-man, looking upon gold as 
the only true pathway to a sublime hereafter, and 
upon religion as an after consideration, well enough 
for Sundays and similar occasions, but utterly 
unsuited to the dwelling, or the counting-house. 





We do not gainsay all this: would that we might 
The reformer is convinced of its truth, and he ac- 
cordingly sets to work, with pen and voice, tolay 
the corner-stone of another system of society. 
This, as far as it goes, is commendable ; but 
how does the reformer set about his noble work ? 
By showing the lead, himself? ‘By setting others 
an example that they may imitate? Does he 
practically define the doctrine that he so earnestly 
preaches? Does he “cast aside the gauds and 
gew-gaws of the outward world,” and show by 
his own humility, forbearance, and good will, that 
there is a way to attain the desired object? He 
wishes to see the sick man tilling the soil, and the 
rich lady at the wash-tub, But does his own 
household exhibit an illustration of the theory! 


Alas! we fear that our modern reformers have 
too much of the human about them yet !—Too 
much of the desire for worldly wealth and bank- 
ering after empty notoriety! Too much of the 
evil they profess to deprecate in others, and far 
too little of the good which they would have an 
inherent principle of human nature! Fain would 
we say that this were otherwise. Fain would we 
step from the solitude of our paper-strewn sanc- 
tum, to congratulate the moral reformer, in per- 
son, upon his success. But, through all our men- 
tal blindness, the conviction will strike us, that 
we have as yet no sincere expounder of the doc- 
trine of Reform. 

We too have our notions of right and wrong. 
We remember having read in some olden book— 
perhaps it was the Bible—that the Earth was 
given to man by God, to till and cultivate and 
make fruitful for his own uses, and we should be 
very well pleased to witness the advent of that 
glorious time when each man should have his 
just right, and the landed millionaire shall no lon- 
ger have power to trample under foot the money- 
less laborer. But we fear that our natural selfish- 
ness—that selfishness from who e promptings no 
breast is at all times free—would interfere, and 
teach us that “all things human are imperfect.” 

The labored essay of the Moral Reformer is 
printed, and sent, in all the glory of large type 
and staring capitals, to be read and re-read and 
pondered by the world, for whose follies and 
whose vices it professes to have found a remedy. 
Some read it, and, seeing therein no information 
about the fluctuation of stocks, or the latest revul- 
sion in the money market, cast it aside with ap 
impatient ‘psha!” The fashionable lady glances 
at the heading, and throws it under the table with 
a yawn, But many—very many there are who 
not only read, but take it to heart, and in their 
unbiassed verdict the author reaps his reward. 
This, for a while, works well. But at last it is 








whispered that the Reformer does not practice 
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that which he preaches. He commends humility 
and forbearance to his fellow-men, yet is arro- 
gant and vain in his private relations, and is 
always getting into troubles with the law, from 
his lack of that forbearance of which he prates 
so much in his “ occasional essays.” He writes 
volumes about charity and patience in your deal- 
ings with others, yet refuses a palsied beggar a 
single penny, and is always prompt at foreclosing 
an unlucky mortgage. Thus, while he reviles 
the rich for their avarice, he himself becomes 
wealthy by the very same means, and at last his 
essays cease altogether, or, if printed at all, are 
heard only from afar, like the rumblings of dis- 
tant thunder, and at length they die away in the 
distance, and cease altogether. 

This is what we call an illustration of The 
Folly of the Pen! 

But there are many Follies beside this, and al- 
though, within the contracted space to which we 
are limited, we cannot instance all, yet there are 
some that we may lightly touch upon. 

The poet who follows in the footsteps of Rare 
Ben Jonson, by stringing together a mass of 
jingling rhymes to the pleasures of the cup is a 
practical illustration of the Folly of the Pen; for 
no one with a particle of common sense (and we 
will ask the candid opinion of a confirmed tippler, 
too,) is fool enough to believe in his secret heart 
the assertion contained in the following verse, 
which is a portion of one composed by Jonson, 
when the Apollo Club was in its full meridian of 
glory : 

Truth itself doth flow in wine. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers ; 
He the half of life abuses, 

That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us; 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 

And the poet’s horse accounted : 

Ply it and you all are mounted. 

*Tis the true Phebian liquor, 

Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker ; 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 

And at once three senses pleases. 

Yes, “truth doth flow in wine,” for it lies at 
the bottom of every glass we swallow. As to 
“paying all debts,” we fear we meet every day 
too many contradictions, in the ragged and unshorn 
Wretches who infest the streets and clog up the 
byeways, to put faith in the saying. 

Surely, when Rare Ben Jonson perpetrated 
this stanza, he perpetrated a Folly of the Pen! 

It is a Folly of the Pen for an author to boast 
of his prerogatives as a member of a flourishing 
Republic, and yet to waste reams of foolscap and 
tivers of ink writing about the doings of monarchs 
and princes, and people of “high degree ;” for 
while he enjoys a freedom which may be else- 





where sought in vain, he is at the same time en- 
gaged in the dissemination of principles which 
tend to vitiate the minds of his readers, and to 
instil sentiments, which, from their dangerous 
character, cannot be too closely guarded against. 
He is a walking anomaly. Like the boy in the 
story, he will not keep away from the beehive, 
and by and bye he will overturn it, and the bees 
will give him a fine stinging for his rashness. 

The author who spendsa few months in travel- 
ing through a country of which he previously 
knew nothing, save by report, and then pretends 
to criticise that country and its institutions, is 
guilty of a Folly of the Pen; for it is only by 
living many years in the midst of a people, and 
mingling daily in their society, while we adopt 
their habits, that we can converse with any degree 
of truth about their manners and customs. When 
we write of a great nation from an intimate know- 
ledge of the principles and the motives by which 
they are guided, we do justice to them, to the 
world, and to ourselves. But when we judge of 
their capacities by the fashion of their garments 
or acertain peculiarity of speech, we only Lube? 
them. It is, also, paying a very doubtful compli- 
ment to one’s readers, to suppose that they will 
put any confidence in statements which are based 
upon so slender a foundation. 

The conductor of a public journal who thinks 
to enhance the circulation of his paper, by un- 
seemly attacks upon places and persons, uncon- 
sciously commits a Folly of the Pen: for not 
only does he oftentimes expose his own ignorance, 
but injures himself in the good opinion of the 
public, who take no interest in his quarrels. 

The clergyman who writes tedious homilies to 
the world ; warning the wealthy against ostenta- 
tion and display, and yet living himself in a style 
bordering on extravagance :—/e commits a Folly 
of the Pen; for while he is surrounded by all the 
luxurious concomitants which money only can 
command, his parishoners are, many of them, 
starving upon the strength of his sermons, which 
teach them to stint themselves, that they may 
give aid to others, 

It is a Folly of the Pen to write down a fellow- 
being for a single error, when, by encouragement 
and advice, he might be induced to forsake his 
evil ways and reform, It is this universal exe- 
cration which makes so many criminals If there 
were a society within the walls of every prison, 
who should make it their duty to regenerate the 
hardened beings who are only confirmed in their 
evil courses by the course of treatment pursued 
toward them while in confinement, and by the 
knowledge that the world has forever closed its 
gates against them, there would be no need of 
half our penitentiaries and police-offices. 
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We could multiply instances by the hundred, if 
we were so disposed, but the dinner-bell is re- 
sounding in our ears, and if we: should continue 
prosing thus with the savory odor of steaming 
viands in our nostrils, poor human nature—our 
monitor in all things—teaches us, that we should 
be committing another Folly of the Pen! 


CHARLES CATTON. 


SCENE ON THE HUDSON.—SEE ENGRAVING. 


y@ HIS engraving is from the original 

painting in the possession of Mr. 

Hicks, of Brooklyn, which must 

have been painted somewhere be- 

tween the years 1815 and 1818. 

It was copied a few years ago by 

a gentleman ameteur of this city, 

and at the suggestion of some 

friend, he omitted, or afterward 

painted out, the large tree on the 

right of the picture. The painting has been ra- 
ther carelessly kept, but is still in a sufficient state 
of preservation to indicate the merit of the artist. 
A trifling expense would restore it to its original 
perfection, On the back of the canvas is a 
label in the handwriting of Catton, to this effect : 

“Mr. E. W. Hicks. 
Landscape with a Sawmill in it.” 

Respecting the artist, we know very little more 
than what we find in Dunlap’s “ History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design,” in this 
country, which gives a very brief and amusing 
sketch of Catton’s life, in the following words : 

“ This intelligent and pleasant old gentleman 
(for he was old when I knew him in 1813) was 
the son of Charles Catton, R. A. of London; a 
celebrated painter of heraldry, and Elizabeth his 
wife ; the younger Charles was born in London 
on the 30th of December, 1756. Having become 
a widower and being possessed of property which 
he supposed would render him independent in the 
New World, the republican institutions of which 
were congenial to him, he emigrated in 1804, 
bringing with him, to New York, two daughters 
and a son, 

**To one of these daughters, (Mrs. Gill, of 
New York) I ain indebted for particulars relative 
to her father, which appear to me highly interest- 
ing, and eminently worthy of being rescued from 
that oblivion which must soon have enveloped 
them with impenetrable darkness, 

“‘ The father of our subject had, in the pursuit 
of his art of blazonry, studied animal painting 
assiduously, and rendered the monster of ancient 


heraldry beautiful and picturesque representations 
of nature, as far as the absurdities of the mystery 
would permit, He published a volume, with 
plates, on his favourite study. He died in 1798, 
having enjoyed the well-earned reputation of 
being the first artist in his branch of painting in 
Great Britain. Herald painters were in his time, 
ranked with artists in other departments of paint- 
ing ; and Mr. Catton’s skill in animal painting, 
and knowledge of the human figure, gained him 
the rank of Royal Academician. Such was the 
instructor of young Charles; who, under so able 
a teacher, imbibed a love for his father’s branch 
of art, and derived from him his intimate knowledge 
of animal painting—strengthened and confirmed 
by his own studies, He was a pupil likewise of 
the Royal Academy. 

‘* His father and grandfather having been victims 
to the gout, and Charles fearing the same inexora- 
ble tyrant, he was told that the only probable 
means of escape was travel. He accordingly 
visited most parts of England and Scotland, 
making drawings; from which, on his return 
home, he selected those he most approved, and 
painted them in oil, Many of these views are 
engraved and published, and some of the prints 
may be found in this country. 

“On the very respectable authority of Mr. 
Catton’s daughter, Mrs. Gill, I give the following 
anecdote :—Mr. Catton, her father, was intimate 
with Mr. Beechy, since known as Sir Wm. 
Beechy. Mr. Beechy was a favorite painter with 
George the Third, and the king gave him an order 
for his portrait on horseback. Beechy proceeded 
to execute his Majesty’s order, and had frequent 
sittings of the king, with opportunities of study- 
ing the horse intended to be commemorated. He, 
however, felt that he was not sufficiently au fait 
with the larger animal of the two, and applied to 
his friend Catton for assistance. Catton under- 
took to paint the living throne of the king; but 
expressly stipulated that the affair should be kept 
secret, and of course that no one should see him 
when at work, He had proceeded with his usual 
skill and knowledge in this branch of painting, 
nearly to a close ; when one day some one entered 
the apartment while he was at work, and thinking 
it was Beechy, he went on painting, and the in- 
truder took his stand behind him, and looked on, 
as his friend frequently did,—‘ Well,’ said Catton, 
‘how do you like your horse” And looking up 
as he spoke, he was astonished to see the king ; 
who answered, ‘ Very well—very well indeed—I 
like my horse very well—sit still, sir—don’t put 
down your palette—I will look on a little while— 
go on—go on—go on—you are doing very well, 
sir—go on,’ 





** The painter went on, and the monarch entered 
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into conversation with him in his usual rapid and 
peculiar manner, asking questions particularly 
respecting horses; which Catton readily and 
promptly answered, much to the king’s satisfac- 
tions. Beechy came in, and found that the secret 
was discovered—the doors had opened of them- 
selves on the approach of royalty—every pre- 
caution had been in vain. The king laughed 
at his painter, and expressed his satisfaction 
with Catton. Several other interviews took place 
between the king and the painter of his horse, 
during which the amiable monarch became very 
much pleased with Catton’s conversation, as well 
as skill: and while sitting to Beechy, he expressed 
his approbation of his friend in very strong terms ; 
concluding with, ‘I like him very much, Beechy 
—Beechy, Pll knight hin—I’ll knight him—tell 
him so.’ 

“ This is the cheap way in which monarchs can 
pay debts and confer favors; and by a nick-name 
and a piece of ribbon tickle the vanity of the silly 
creatures who support them by their labor. 

“Beechy of course communicated ‘ his majesty’s 
gracious intention’ to the astonished Catton ; who 
(probably after laughing at the proposal) begged 
his friend to make the proper apologies to the 
king, and decline the favor. Accordingly, when 
the portrait painter had the next sitting, he made 
excuses for his friend Catton, and announced his 
having declined the title and the intended honor, 
George took it all in good part; but, as he deter- 
mined to get rid of a portion of his knight-making 
power, he said, ‘ Well, well, well, Beechy—if he 
will not be knighted I will knight you, Beechy— 
you must not refuse—ha? I will knight you,’ 
Such is my informant’s version of the story of 
Sir William Beechy’s knighthood. 

“Mr. Catton, on his arrival in this country, 
purchased a farm up the Hudson, in Ulster county, 
and resided there many years, occasionally paint 
ing landscapes and animals, In 1813 he visited 
New York, and I became acquainted with him. 
He painted a drop-scene for a theatre my friend 
John Joseph Holland opened in Anthony street ; 
and he represented all the prominent characters of 
Shakspere in appropriate costume, with good 
expression, and well managed throughout. I was 
at this time taking up the pencil for oil painting, 
after an interval of twenty years; and the old 
gentleman frequently called upon me and encour- 
aged me. ‘ You shall be the portrait painter and 
I will be the historical painter,’ he has frequently 
taid: but I never saw any historical composition 
from his pencil, or any grouping of human 
figures, except the Shakspere characters, and 
two pictures mentioned below. My friend Elias 
Hicks, Esq. has a landscape of Mr. Catton’s 
Painting, with animals introduced. 





‘* The last picture he painted was Noah’s Ark, 
and the animals entering and congregated for the 
purpose. This is in the possession of Colonel 
Bomford ;* and a copy of it was shown to me by 
Charles W, Peale, painted for his Ark in Phila- 
delphia, Mr, Catton died on the 24th of April, 
1819, aged 63. 

** Some time after his death two pictures were 
shown in New York, said to be painted by 
Hogarth, and brought to this country by Mr. 
Catton, It is said they were sent to this city for 
sale by Mr. Catton’s son, and were in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Samuel Maverick, the son of Peter 
R. Maverick, one of the earliest engravers. I 
had no hesitation in saying, that one of them had 
no mark of Hogarth’s pencil upon it, or of his 
genius in the design: the other, (a Recruiting 
Sergeant enlisting a Clown) was so good, and 
reminded me so forcibly of ‘ The March of the 
Guards to Finchley,’ that I said,—‘ this may be 
Hogarth’s though I doubt it... The Drummer 
sitting at his porter potations was particularly 
good. A friend of mine asked Mrs, Gill if she 
knew any thing of two pictures by Hogarth, 
brought to this country by her father, and in 
his possession to the time of his death. She 
replied, that she had never heard of his having 
any picture by that master in his possession at 
any time. My friend described the Recruiting 
Scene; when the lady stepped to one of her 
father’s port-folios and produced the original 
colored drawing; saying, she remembered per- 
fectly the time he painted it, and all the circum- 
stances attending it ; particularly her delight, as a 
child, when she saw the monkey in the corner of 
the picture.” 


* Col. Bomford happened, accidentally in the office 
of our engraver, a few days ago, and immediately re- 
cognized the painting which we have copied, as Cat- 
ton’s, from his peculiar style of managing the foliage. 
He has several of Catton’s pictures, and gave an anec- 
dote of the painting of ‘The Emptying of Noah’s 
Ark.” The painter was in the habit of asking his 
friends for a subject, and on this occasion the Colonel 
gave him the Emptying of the Ark. The artist finish- 
ed the picture in excellent style, but declared he would 
never ask any one again for a subject. 


DECISION. 


Tue shortness of life makes decision a virtue, 
which otherwise would be blind obstinacy. Did 
we live to the age of Methuselah, we could think 
and re-think, decline and resolve, until we had 
placed the thing before us in every possible light ; 
but as it is, we must often jump ata conclusion in 
the dark. 
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A STAR IN THE DARK. 


“* There is a future to all who have the virtue to re- 
pent, and the energy to atone.”—BuLwer Lytton 


ALL it foolish and romantic, if 
you like, but I repeat, that I 
could more easily forgive one 
great fault, committed under 
strong temptation, and foreign 
to the natural disposition, than 
a series of petty meannesses 
springing from and belonging 
to the character.” 

Thus spoke Helen Travers 
to her sister, Mrs, Cunning- 
ham, and the thread of their 
discourse is taken up where 
first it was overheard, It was 

: a strange spot for anything like 
a “ confidential” or ‘* sentimental” conversation to 
have take place; but every one must have observ- 
ed, that subjects of interest often arise in the most 
unexpected manner, The two ladies had mistaken 
the hour at which a morning concert was to com- 
mence, had arrived somewhat too early, and had 
consequently taken their seats before any others 
were occupied. Perhaps, warming with the sub- 


ject under discussion, they had not observed the 
few stragglers who from time to time dropped in, 


and certainly had not heard the footfall of a gentle- 
man who entered, and seated himself immediately 
behind them, just at the moment when some of 
the attendants were making a prodigious din in 
their re-arrangement of the benches near the 
orchestra, . 

« Tcould not ha¥é married a man in whom I 
did not take pride,” replied Mrs. Cunningham ; 
**T am very sorry for people who have ever 
been led away to do anything wrong, but they 
must take the consequences of their own conduct; 
certainly anything like disgrace, or the world’s 
censure, falling upon my husband would crush 
me to the earth.” 

‘** Not if his fault were the one fault of a life,” 
resumed Helen; ‘not if you loved him very 
dearly. Nay, I think his very suffering would 
draw you more together. I have a theory, that 
the very happy do not love half so deeply as 
those who have known sorrow.” 

**T call such ideas perfect nonsense.” 

**T know you do,” replied her sister with a faint 
smile, and playing as she spoke with the fringe of 
her shawl. 

** Any one would think, to hear you talk, that 
you had fallen in love with some scapegrace or 
another, and were seeking to excuse your folly.” 

** Susan! you known there is nothing of the 
kind. You know I have never felt anything 


‘ 





more lasting than a passing fancy, which one 
shakes off, just as waking breaks up a dream.” 

** How should I know ?” 

“Then believe,—I would not deceive you, 
Though three-and-twenty, indeed I dread old- 
maidism far less than an ill-assorted union,” 

Helen Travers turned her head as she spoke, 
and though she did not perceive the stranger, he 
caught the profile of her animated countenance. 
But the audience were by this time arriving, and 
the sisters drew nearer together to make room for 
new comers, There was an end to their conver- 
sation of course. 

Notwithstanding a certain family likeness, a 
look that was caught now and then, the sisters 
were very different. The elder, Mrs. Cunningham, 
was far the more beautiful, if exquisitely chiseled 
features and a brilliant complexion could make 
her so. But though quick and clever, even witty 
and accomplished, she was deficient in sentiment 
and the powers of imagination ; was a lover of 
detail; and therefore despised, because it was to 
her incomprehensible, the higher and generalising 
mind. A thoroughly worldly education had com- 
pleted her character, and rendered her a cold- 
hearted, selfish woman of the world; without 
enough of heart to feel the necessity of affection, 
and yet possessing an insatiable vanity that fed 
on universal admiration! Her sister formed a 
perfect contrast. With features less regular, her 
countenance was as changeful as the sea; for it 
mirrored every thought and feeling, as they welled 
up from her woman’s heart. Early removed from 
the influence of worldly-minded parents, she had 
been reared by a widowed aunt,.a high-minded 
being, who had sought and found the sweetest 
solace for her own early bereavement, in the art- 
less nature of her relative. Although by no 
means a stranger to the metropolis, or to society, 
the country had been Helen’s home. Her young 
heart had expanded beneath the influences of 
nature; her taste had been refined, her fancy 
quickened by it; and though she had read much, 
she had had time and leisure to think more. 

In short, she was a fine natural character, as 
little warped as possible, by the prejudices of the 
selfish and the conventionalities of society. Death 
had, a year before, deprived her of her more than 
a mother, and the independence which this beloved 
relative had bequeathed to her, while it rendered 
her an object of envy to her unmarried sisters, 
seemed to her own heart no consolation for her 
irreparable loss. 

But the stranger who had overheard those few 
sentences which, to a thoughtful mind, revealed a 
world of knowledge, what of him? He had come 
to that morning concert simply to enjoy music in 
which he delighted; yet so absorbed did he be- 
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come in some all engrossing thoughts, that the 
sweet sounds which he had sought to hear, fell 
upon his soul only, from time to time, as chimes 
that harmonised with his reflections, whatever 
they might be, and were only remembered after- 
wards by the power of association which linked 
some peculiar cadence with a thought, a dream, a 
memory : or with a moment where his attention 
had been roused by some expression of pleasure 
or admiration in the sweetest voice he had ever 
heard—the voice of Helen Travers. He was not 
what boarding-school girls and youths in their 
teens call young, for he must have reached five 
or six and thirty; and, according to such high 
authority, he had passed the age of romance and 
the capability of a sudden love, and yet, in those 
two hours he drank as deeply of the draught as 
ever did mortalman. A strange and awful Youth 
had checked and driven back the tide of emotions 
which belonged to its epoch; only that it might 
swell now with the concentrated might of a loftier 
sentiment, a chastened tenderness, and restrained 
passion. He would—ere half that time had ex. 


pired—have periled life to have touched her un- 
gloved hand, or to have caressed the light ringlet 
which floated from time to time beyond her bonnet ! 

It seemed, too, that fortune was to favor him, 
for friends came up, and addressed Mrs. Cunning- 
ham by name ; mutual introductions elicited that 


of Helen. He had but to follow them to their 
door; and now he knew who she was, and where 
she lived. This he did with wonderful calmness, 
People always are calm on really great occasions ; 
except, indeed, people who are themselves too 
small ever to make or understand them. 

Well—the pigmy of soul escape through the 
entangling meshes which Fate weaves for man- 
kind, into the outer void of mere animal existence ; 
they are the strong of heart and quick of sense 
who are retained to play great parts in the struggle 
of life and the war of the passions, And yet, 
and yet oh mystery of humanity ! who that has 
suffered deeply, has not felt that in the deepest 
depths of anguish there is a pulse which vibrates 
not with pain! Feebly, and rather as the first 
faint promise of a future joy, than the flicker of 
an expiring power, but still to console, still to 
whisper, ‘* Peace, peace; better thus, than not to 
feel !” 

So felt William Johnson—for by that common 
name must the stranger be known—so felt he in 
the hour of endurance, when that strong man 
writhed in silent lonely agony on the floor of the 
gorgeous apartment of which he was master. 

Life is either one long chapter of accidents, or 
there is no such thing as an accident in the world! 
Three dz.ys afterwards the stranger of the concert- 
room wa's formally introduced to Helen Travers at 





the house of a mutual friend. Three months 
from that day let us listen to their words; they 
had been betrothed for weeks. The scene was a 
drawing-room in an antique country house. Both 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs, Cunningham. 

‘“*T have but one care, William, one sorrow in 
the world,” exclaimed Helen, pressing the hand 
which had fondly clasped hers between both her 
own; ‘oh, why this mystery, why this conceal- 
ment! You are free to do as you will, and so am 
I; though good, and generous, and true; and 
rich,” she added with a smile; ‘as you are, my 
family, you well know, would receive you with 
open arms !” 

“ The time is come ; be seated,” he replied ina 
tremulous voice; and releasing his hand with a 
gesture that might have been, but was not, mis- 
taken for coldness, And while Helen sank ona 
neighboring couch, he leaned his arm for support 
on the opposite side of the mantel-piece. His 
countenance was pale as ashes, but his voice 
grew more steady as he proceeded. 

** The first time I saw you,” he continued, ‘I 
heard you say you could more readily forgive the 
one great fault of a life, than habitual meanness 
of character. I have two sins to confess ere I 
would wed you—as I might do, and you never, 
never know them; you see if I am my own accu- 
ser, I also make the most of my virtues; there- 
fore do I take some credit for enforcing secresy 
till I had summoned strength for the confession. 
For if you reject me, and sorrow in the act, I be- 
lieve you would rather not take the cold world 
into your confidence. And yet, Helen, if there be 
solace in revealing what I tell you, be free as air 
to do so if you will. Life would be so worthless, 
the betrayal of my secret would be but as a 
feather, weighed against the sweet thought of 
assuaging your sorrow.” 

* You frighten me,” murmured Helen, struggling 
with emotion. 

** In mercy,” he exclaimed, “ not tears,—yet. I 
will be brief. One of my sins has been wooing 
you, with the dark knowledge in my breast that 
a crime of my early life and its consequences 
might well be considered an insuperable obstacle 
to our union. Oh! forgive me this—this at 
least.” And he flung himself on his knees before 
her, and buried his face in her garments, 

** What terror is to come? Quick—quick ; in 
pity tell me.” 

“No; forgive me this last fault first.” 

** Yes, yes,” she murmured, and her hand lean- 
ed heavily on his shoulder, The act unnerved 
him, and a shower of tears rained from his eyes, 
‘ Tell me,” again she whispered. 

*T cannot yet. Bear with me.” 

“‘ Then I will guess.” 
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*“ Ay, do.” 

With a shudder as she put each fearful ques- 
tion, she began—‘‘ Have you shed human blood, 
protected by the laws of honor, and feel that now 
you are a murderer ?” 

*‘T never raised my arm in anger against aught 
that has breath; I never so much as kicked a 
snarling cur from my path.” 

‘‘ Have you been a false friend, deceiving where 
you were trusted ?” 

‘<] cannot recal to mind a lie I ever told.” 


Once more Helen’s hand sought that of her 


“‘ The future ; the happy future, May it make 
you forget the past!—William!” ‘‘ Helen!” 

At her feet once more; but now with child-like 
sobs, and breathing passionate exclamations, and 
fervent blessings. 

It was the next day; and that burst of wild 
tumultuous joy had given place to a serener 
happiness on the part of William Johnson, while 
a softer and more thoughtful expression reigned 
on the face of Helen. 

‘“‘T have a compact to propose,” said she, lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm, and looking up calmly, 





lover; but she withdrew it as a terrible thought| Yet affectionately in his face; “let us for the 
rushed to her mind. She paused ere she could| future speak not of this dark thing, except indeed 
give it words, At last she said, “‘ Have you been | there be just necessity and occasion for renewing 
guided by the code of man’s moralities, and won | the subject. Let it be a sacred deposit, of which 
a heart only to fling it from you? or—or been | each has the key, but do not suffer it to belong to 
| our lives by frequent discourse or thought of it. 
“My conscience is singularly free from all | Thus may time heap bright realities to hide and 
such stains. They who do these things speak | Stifle these smouldering ashes. You tell me ont 
» And he looked up and| YOUr common name has been to you a shelter 
from suspicion ; that your secret rests with one 


guilty of the deeper, darker wrong still ?” 


not of them as crimes. 


met the tearful gaze of Helen Travers, without | 


his own lids drooping. 


«¢ Then I will wed you,” she exclaimed, after a| 


moment’s pause, ‘‘and only as your wife will 
Jearn this dreadful secret.” 

You will?’ and William Johnson started to 
his feet as one who had received an electric shock. 

“J will,” 

For a moment she yielded to his embrace, but 
he released her quickly. ‘ You would so wed 
me,” he exclaimed, ‘but you shall not. The 
dear memory of your words is a happiness Fate 
cannot take from me; it gives me strength to 
complete the tragedy. Listen. These limbs have 
borne the manacles the law furnishes to the con- 
victed thief ; this form has quailed in the felon’s 
dock beneath the callous stare of the stranger 
multitude ; but even then I did not lie, I owned 
that I had stolen the means to purchase food fora 
famishing mother. The name which I have dared 
to ask you to bear, is for ever enrolled in the 
chronicles of crime. The convict crossed the 
seas, and was a slave for the seven brightest 
years of his youth, Helen—Miss Travers, you 
do not scream, or faint, or wither me with a look. 
Only tears, quiet, common tears! Are you 
woman or angel ?” 

‘* Be calm, and tell me all.” 

** You will believe I meant to replace the note 
I—I—stole, though the judge would not credit 
my story. This is all I have to tell; for why 
should I picture the haunting presence of memory, 
and the worthlessness of that wealth which de- 
scended to me from the relative who exposed 
my youth to temptation, and left my mother to 
perish ?” 


tried and trusted friend ; and that the world among 
its common blunders deems your love of retire- 
_ment the spirit of pride and exclusiveness. I will 
| but look at the result of the leisure that retirement 
| has afforded, the cultivated intellect, and the habits 
_ of simple enjoyment, Yet whence came your en- 
larged sympathies with humanity? These are 
| not fostered by hermit.like retirement. 

| ‘Can you ask? You are silent. I need not 
| tell you how much is known intuitively by one 
| who has erred and suffered.” 

| «And expiated !” 

Ah, deep the meaning of that word which burst 
spontaneously from the heart which felt aright! 
pe, and higher, more world-embracing such 
| Wisdom than aught that was ever extracted by 
| the casuistry of the schools. The Merciful God 
| by His instruments, the mysteries of inexhausti- 
| ble nature, heals the wounds and lesser ills of the 
| body until it becomes whole again, And must 
| the wounds of the Soul fester for ever? What is 
Man that he dares pluck Hope from the breast of 
his fellow? And is not the punishment he inflicts 
for crime but Satan’s work on earth, except so far 
as it prevents, amends-—and through the suffering 
and amendment expiates ?_ The poet paints what 
should be, rather than what is, when he declares 
‘¢ there is a Future for all who have the virtue to 
repent and the energy to atone.” May he prove 
the Poet Prophet ! a 

Of the myriad real tragedies which are hidden 
behind the veil of conventional life, not a few are 
there in which woman plays a ministering angel ; 
and builds, amid the wreck of happiness, a saving 
ark by the spell of her trusting faith, and a 
Wisdom that is of the Heart ! C. T. 
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THEMYSTERIOUSWEDDING 


A DANISH STORY—-BY HENRY STEFFENS, 


N the north-west of Zealand 
stretches a small fertile penin- 
sula, studded with hamlets, 
and connected with the main 
land by a narrow strip of 
waste ground. Beyond the 
only town which this little pe- 
ninsula possesses, the land runs 
out into the stormy Cattegat, 
and presents an awfully wild 
and sterile appearance. The 
4 living sands have here oblite- 
rated every trace of vegetation ; 
and the hurricanes which blow 
6 from all points of the ocean are 
constantly operating a change on the fluctuating 
surface of the desert, whose hills of sand rise and 
fall with a motion as incessant as that of the 
waves which roar around them, In traveling 
through this country, I spent upwards of an hour 
in this district, and never shall I forget the impres- 
sion which the scene made upon my mind. 
While riding along through the desolate region, 
a thunder storm rose over the ocean towards the 
north—the waves roared—the clouds scudded 
along in gloomy masses before the wind—the sky 
grew every instant more dark, ‘« menacing earth 
and sea”—the sand began to move in increasing 
volumes under my horse’s feet, a whirlwind arose 
and filled the atmosphere with dust, the traces of 
the path became invisible—while air, earth, and 
ocean seemed mingled and blended together, every 
object being involved in a cloud of dustand vapor. 
I could not discern the slightest trace of life or 
vegetation around the dismal scene—the storm 
roared above me—the waves of the sea lashed 
mournfully against the shore—the thunder rolled 
in the distance—and scarcely could the Jurid 
lightning-flash pierce the heavy cloud of sand 
which whirled around me. My danger became 
evident and extreme; but a sudden shower of 
rain laid the sand, and enabled me to push my 
way to the littletown. The storm I had just en- 
countered was a horrid mingling of all elements. 
An earthquake has been described as the sigh 
which troubled nature heaves from the depth of 
her bosom; perhaps not more fancifully might 
this chaotic tempest have typified the confusion of 
a widely distracted mind, to which pleasure and 
even hope itself have been long strangers—the 
cheerless desert of the past revealing only remorse 
and grief—the voice of conscience threatened like 
the thunder, and her awful anticipations casting a 
lurid light over the gloomy spirit—till at last the 
long sealed-up sources of tears open away for 





their floods, and bury the anguish of the distracted 
soul beneath their waves. 

In this desolate country there existed in former 
times a village called Roerwig, about a mile dis- 
tant from the shore. The moving sands have 
now buried the village; and the descendants of 
its inhabitants—mostly shepherds and fishermen 
—have removed their cottages close to the shore. 
A single solitary building, situated upon a hill, 
yet 1ears its head above the cheerless shifting 
desert. This building—and the village church— 
was the scene of the following mysterious trans- 
action :— 

In an early year of the last century, the venera- 
ble curé of Roerwig was one night seated in his 
study, absorbed in pious meditations, His house 
lay at the extremity of the village, and the simple 
manners of the inhabitants were so little tinged 
with distrust, that bolts and locks were unknown 
among them, and every door remained open and 
unguarded. 

The lamp burned gloomily, and the sullen 
silence of the midnight hour was only interrupted 
by the rushing noise of the sea, on whose waves 
the pale moon shone reflected, when the curé 
heard the door below opened, and the next moment 
the sound of men’s steps on the stair, He was 
anticipating a call to administer the last offices of 
religion to some parishioners on the point of 
death, when two foreigners, wrapped up in white 
cloaks, entered theroom. One of them, approach- 
ing, addressed him with politeness ; ‘ Sir you will 
have the goodness to follow us instantly, You 
must perform a marriage ceremony ; the bride and 
bridegroom are already waiting your arrival at the 
church, And this sum,” here the stranger held 
out a purse full of gold, “ will sufficiently reecm- 
pense you for the trouble, and the alarm our 
sudden demand has given you,” 

The curé stared in mute terror upon the strang- 
ers, who seemed to carry something fearful— 
almost ghastly in their looks, and the demand was 
repeated in an earnest and authoritative tone. 
When the old man had recovered from his sur- 
prise, he began mildly to represent that his duty 
did not allow him to celebrate so solemn a rite 
without some knowledge of the parties, and the 
intervention of those formalities required by law. 
The other stranger hereupon stept forward in a 
menacing attitude; “sir,” said he, * you have 
your choice ; follow us and take the sum we now 
offer you—or remain, and this bullet goes through 
your head.” Whilst speaking, he leveled his 
pistol at the forehead of the venerable man, and 
coolly waited his answer; whereupon the curé 
rose, dressed himself, and informed his visitants— 
who had hitherto spoken Danish, but with a foreign 
accent—that he was ready to accompany them. 
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The mysterious strangers now proceeded silently 
through the village, followed by the clergyman, 
It was a dark autumn night, the moon having set ; 
but when they emerged from the village, the old 
man perceived with terror and astonishment, that 
the distant church was all illumined. Meanwhile 
his companions, wrapped up in their white cloaks, 
strode hastily on before them through the barren 
plain. Onreaching the church they bound up his 
eyes; he then heard a side door open with a well 
known creaking noise, and felt himself violently 
pushed into a crowd of people whose murmuring 
he heard all around him, while close beside him 
some persons carried on a conversation in a lan- 
guage quite unknown to him, but which he 
thought was Russian. As he stood helpless and 
blindfolded, he felt himself seized upon by a man’s 
hand, and drawn violently through the crowd. At 
last the bandage was removed from his eyes, and 
he found himself standing with one of the two 
strangers before the altar. A row of large tapers, 
in magnificent silver candlesticks, adorned the 
altar, and the church itself was splendidly lighted 
up by aprofusion of candles. The deepest silence 
now reigned through the whole building, though 
the side passages and all the seats were crowded 
to excess; but the middle passage was quite clear, 
and he perceived in it a newly dug grave, with 
the stone which had covered it leaning against a 
bench. Around him were only male figures, but 
on one of the distant benches he thought he per- 
ceived a female form, The terrible silence lasted 
for some minutes, during which not a motion 
could be detected in the vast assembly. Thus 
when the mind is bent on deeds of darkness, a 
silent gloomy brooding of soul often precedes the 
commission of the horrid action. 

At last a man, whose magnificent dress distin- 
guished him from all the rest, and bespoke his 
elevated rank, rose and walked hastily up to the 
altar; as he passed along, his steps resounded 
through the building, and every eye was turned 
upon him; he appeared to be of middle stature, 
with broad shoulders and strong limbs—his gait 
was commanding, his complexion of a yellowish 
brown, and his hair raven black—his features 
were severe, and his lips compressed as if in 
wrath—a bold aquiline nose heightened the haugh- 
ty appearance of his countenance, and dark shaggy 
brows lowered over his fiery eyes. He worea 
green coat, with broad gold braids, and a brilfant 
star. The bride, who also approached, and kneel- 
ed beside him at the altar, was magnificently 


dressed. A sky blue rose, richly trimmed with 


silver, enveloped her slender limbs and floated in 
large folds over her graceful form—a diadem 
sparkling with diamonds, adorned her fair hair— 
the utmost loveliness and beauty might be traced 











in her features, although despair now expressed 
itself in them—her cheeks were pale as those of 
a corpse—her features unanimated—her lips were 
blanched, her eyes dimmed—and her arms hung 
motionless at her side as she kneeled before the 
altar; terror seemed to have wrapped her con- 
sciousness as well as her vital powers in deep 
lethargy. 

The curé now discovered near him an old ugly 
hag, in a parti-colored dress, with a blood-red 
turban on her head, who stood gazing with an 
expression of malignant fury on the kneeling 
bride ; and behind the bridegroom, he noticed a 
man of gigantic size and a gloomy appearance, 
whose eyes were fixed immoveably on the ground, 

Horror struck by the scene before him, the 
priest stood mute for sometime, till a thrilling 
look from the bridegroom reminded him of the 
ceremony he had come hither to perform. But 
the uncertainty whether the couple he was about 
to marry understood his language, afforded hima 
fresh source of uneasiness. He ventured, how- 
ever, to ask the bridegroom for his name and that 
of his bride! ‘*Neander and Feodora,” was the 
answer returned in a rough voice. 

The priest now began to read the ritual in fal- 
tering accents, frequently stopping to repeat the 
words, without however either the bride or bride- 
groom appearing to observe his confusion, which 
confirmed him in the conjecture that his language 
was almost unknown to either of them. On put- 
ting the question, ‘‘ Neander wilt thou have this 
woman for thy wedded wife ?” he doubted whether 
he should receive any answer; but to his astonish- 
ment, the bridegroom answered in the affirmative 
with a loud and almost screaming voice, which 
rung throughout the church, while deep sighs 
were heard from every quarter of the building, 
and a silent quivering like the reflection of distant 
lightning, threw a transitory motion over the 
death pale features of the bride. When the priest 
turned to her with the interrogatory : “‘ Feodora, 
wilt thou have this man for thy wedded husband ?” 
the lifeless form before him seemed to awake, a 
deep convulsive throb of terror trembled on her 
cheeks—her pale lips quivered—a passing gleam 
of fire shone in her eye—her breast heavel—a 
violent gush of tears flooded the brilliance of her 
eyes, and the “ yes” was pronounced like the 
scream of anguish uttered by a dying person, and 
seemed to find a deep echo in the sounds of grief 
which burst from the surrounding multitude. The 
bride then sank into the arms of the horrid old 
hag, and after some minutes had passed in awiul 
silence, the pale corpse-like female kneeled again, 
as if in a deep trance, and the ceremony was 
finished. The bridegroom now rose and led away 
the trembling bride, followed by the tall man and 
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old woman; and two strangers then appeared 
again, and having bound the priest’s eyes, drew 
him with violence through the crowd, and pushed 
him out at the door, which they bolted from 
within, 

For some minutes the old man stood endeavor- 
ing to recollect himself, and uncertain whether the 
horrid scene, with all its ghastly attendant circum- 
stances, might not have been a dream; but when 
he had torn the bandage from his eyes, and saw 
the illuminated church before him, and heard the 
murmuring of the crowd, he was forced to believe 
its reality. To learn the issue, he hid himself in 
the corner of the building, and while listening 
there he heard the murmuring within grow louder 
and louder—then it seemed as if a fierce alterca- 
tion arose, in which he thought he could recog- 
nize the rough voice of the bridegroom command- 
ing silence— a long pause followed—a shot fell— 
the shrick of a female voice was heard, which 
was succeeded by another pause—then followed 
asound of pickaxes, which lasted about a quar- 
ter of an hour, after which the candles were ex- 
tinguished, the door was flung open, and a mullti- 
tude of persons rushed out of the church, and ran 
toward the sea. 

The old priest now arose from his hiding place, 
and hastened back to the village, where he awoke 
his neighbors and friends, and related to them his 
incredible and marvelous adventure; but every- 
thing which had hitherto fallen out among those 
simple people, had been so calin and tranqui!—so 
much measured by the laws of daily routine, that 
they were seized with a very different alarm; 
they believed that some unfortunate accident had 
deranged the intellects of their beloved pastor, 
and it was not without difficulty that he prevailed 
onsome of them to follow him to the church, 
provided with picks and spades, 

Meanwhile the morning had dawned, the sun 
arose, and as the priest and his companions as- 
cended the hill toward the church, they saw a 
man-of-war standing off from the shore under full 
sail toward the north. So surprising a sight in 
this remote district, made his companions already 
hesitate to reject his story as improbable and still 
more were they inclined to listen to him when 
they saw that the side door of the church had 
been violently burst open. They entered, full of 
expectation, and the priest showed them the grave 
which he had seen opened in the night time ; it 
Was evident that the stone had been lifted up and 
replaced again, They therefore put their imple- 
ments in motion, and soon came to a new and 
richly adorned coffin, in which lay the murdered 
bride—a bullet had pierced her right breast to the 
heart—the magnificent diadem which she had 
Worn at the altar, no longer adorned her brows, 
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but the distracted expression of deep grief had 
vanished from her countenance, and a heavenly 
calm seemed spread over her features. The old 
man threw himself down on his knees near the 
coffin, and wept and prayed aloud for the soul of 
the dead, while mute astonishment and horror 
seized his companions, 

The clergyman found himself obliged to make 
this event instantly known, with all its circum- 
stances, to his superior, the Bishop of Zealand ; 
meanwhile, until he got further instructions from 
Copenhagen, he bound all his friends to secrecy 
by an oath. Shortly afterward a person of high 
rank suddenly arrived from the capital; he in- 
quired into all the circumstances, visited the grave, 
commended the silence which had been hitherto 
observed, and stated that the whole event must 
remain forever a secret, threatening, at the same 
time, with a severe punishment any person who 
should dare to speak of it, 

At the death of the priest, a writing was found 
in the parochial register narrating this event; 
some believed that it might have some secret con- 
nexion with the violent political changes which 
occurred in Russia, after the death of Catharine 
and Peter I.; but to resolve the deep riddle of this 
mysterious affair will ever bea difficult, if not im- 
possible task. 


STANZAS 
DEDICATED TO THE MISSES H. 
BY MRS. E. MARIA SHELDON. 


Wuart will be their futurity? I thought, 
As the fair vision of a happy home 
Came in my day dream, and I almost sought 
To banish the bright scene lest blight should come. 


What’s for them in the future ? will their way 
Be always smooth—and will their being’s sun 
Still shine upon them with unclouded ray, 
Till life is pass’d—and heaven’s bless’d goal is won ? 


What’s for them in the future ? will they know 

The anguish which may heave the human breast, 
Till every pulse shall throb with keenest wo, 

And death be sought most earnestly for rest !— 


And then a still small voice, plaintive and low 
As zephyr’s breath, fell on my spirit’s ear— 

“ Seek not, vain one, the future to foreknow, 
*Tis His who bought them to depress or cheer. 


« What’e’er of ill or good—of thorns or flowers 
Their: Father scatters o’er their homeward way, 
*T will better fit them for celestial bowers, 
Where Friendship’s buds expand ’neath genial ray, 
Ani never change—there are no tears, no pain, 
But Light and Love and Joy supremely reign.” 


Jackson, Michigan, 1846. 
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PERRIN;—OR RURAL PROBITY. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


LITTLE village near Vitre in 
Brittany, gave birth to Perrin. On 
his entrance into life, poverty 
pressed him in her cold embrace. 
fi ” He lost his father and mother be- 
fore he could pronounce their names, and he owed 
his subsistence to public charity ; and his educa- 
tion which was confined to mere reading and 
writing, he derived from the same source. At 
the age of fifteen, he was taken into the service 
of a farmer, who gave him the care of a flock. 
Lucetta, a young girl of the neighborhood, at this 
time tended her father’s sheep ; and frequently led 
them to pastures where she met Perrin, who ren- 
dered her ail the little services, and assiduities 
which might be expected at his age, and in his 
situation. The circumstance of their being much 
together, joined to the tranquil nature of their 
employ, their native innocency and goodness of 
heart, and officious attention to each other, soon 
produced a mutual attachment. They were fond 
of being together ; and waited for the hour when 
they were to meet in the meadow, with an impa- 
tience which could only be equalled by the regret 
which they felt at their temporary separation, on 
quitting it. Their tender hearts possessed great 
susceptibility ; and they already felt the passion 
of love; ignorant as they yet were of its nature 
and tendency. Five years glided away in inno- 
cent amusements. Their sentiments now grew 
more animated, and ardent; and they never met 
without the warmest emotions; heightened, in- 
deed, by the artless expressions of their love. 
Lucetta frequently checked the violence of Per- 
rin’s passion; not without regretting the con- 
straint to which she was subjected by her con- 
scious and ingenious modesty. Perrin sighed ; 
and endeavored to imitate her cautious behavior: 
they both wished to be united by wedlock and 
acknowledged to each other their mutual desire, 
Marriage is the final object of rural love; seduc- 
tion is happily unknown in the innocent village ; 
the coquette and the man of intrigue are charac- 
ters not there to be met with. 

Perrin meant to ask Lucetta of her father: he 
communicated his design to his mistress, who 
blushed at the proposal, yet frankly owned that 
it gave her a very sensible pleasure. She did not 
however choose to be present at the interview be- 
twixt him and her father: and, therefore told her 
lover that she was going to the neighboring town 
on the following day ; desiring him to avail him- 
self of her absence, and acquaint her in the eve- 
ning wiih his success, 

The young man, at the appointed time flew to 





Lucetta’s father, and opened his mind to him with- 
out reserve. Studied persuasion and art are not 
the talents of rural orators. He frankly told him 
that he loved Lucetta. ‘ You love my daugh- 
ter!” answered the old man abruptly; ‘“ you 
would marry Lucetta! Are you in earnest, Per- 
rin?—How do you propose to live? Have you 
clothes to give her? Have you a roof to cover 
her? Have you food to support her? You are 
a servant, and have nothing. Lucetta is not rich 
enough to maintain herself and you. Perrin, you 
are in no condition to keep a wife and family.” 
‘*T have hands,” replied Perrin ; ‘I have health 
and strength. A man who loves his wife never 
wants employment; and what industry would I 
not exert to maintain Lucetta, Hitherto, I have 
earned five crowns every year; I have saved 
twenty, and they will defray the expenses of the 
wedding. I will labor more diligently ; my sav- 
ings will augment, and I shall be able to take a 
little farm. The richest inhabitants of our vil- 
lage have begun as poorly as I shall set off in life ; 
why may not I succeed as well as they ?”—‘Very 
true, Perrin! You are young; you may wait, 
yet, for some time. When I find youa rich man, 
my daughter is yours; but till then make me no 
more absurd and romantic proposals !” 

This was the only answer Perrin could obtain: 
he, therefore, hastened to meet Lucetta, whom he 


soon found. He was so deeply affected with his 
disappointment, that she read in his .countenance 


the unwelcome tidings. ‘* My father then has 
refused you !” exclaimed she with a sigh, “ Ah, 
Lucetta ! how unhappy am I to have been born 
poor! But I have not lost all hope; my situation 
may change. Your husband would have spared 
no pains to procure you a comfortable subsistance ; 
will not your lover do as much to have the hap- 
piness of one day possessing you? We shall yet 
be united ; I will not abandon the delightful pros- 
pect. I conjnre you to keep your heart for me; 
remember you have faithfully pledged it! Should 
your father propose a match for you—Lucetta, 
that is the only misfortune that I can fear—your 
compliance would terminate my life !’—‘ And 
could I, Perrin, marry any one but you! No; if 
I am not yours, I will not be the wife of any man 
on earth !” 

They held this conversation on the road to Vitre. 
Night advancing, they were obliged to quicken 
their pace, Perrin’s foot hit against something in 
the road, and he fell, He searched for what oc- 
casioned his fall and he found it. It was a heavy 
bag. He took it up: and, curious to know what 
it contained he went with Lucetta into an adjacent 
field ; where a fire, which the peasants had light- 
ed in the day-time, was yet burning. By the 
light of this fire he opened the bag and found it 
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filled with gold. “What do I see!” cried Lu-|and he greatly admired their passion, but still 
cetta. “Ah! Perrin, you are become rich !”—| more their probity. “ Perrin,” said he, “cherish 
«Ts it possible,” replied Perrin, “that it is now | these sentiments during the remainder of your 
in my power to possess you! Can heaven have life. The consciousness of possessing them will 





been so propitious to our love, as to bestow on| 


make you happy ; and they will draw down from 


me what will procure your father’s consent to our | Providence a blessing on your endeavors, We 
marriage, and make us happy!” This idea in- | shall discover the owner of this money, and he 
fused joy into their souls. They viewed the gold | will recompense your integrity; to his reward I 
with eagerness, almost distrustful of their eyes; | will add a portion of what I have saved, and Lu- 
they then quitted the shining object, and looked | cetta shall be yours. I will engage to obtain her 
on each other with tenderness and transport. | father’s consent; for you are worthy of each 
Their first surprise abated, they counted the sum ;| Other. If the money deposited with me be not 
and found that it amounted to twelve thousand | 'eclaimed, it belongs to the poor; you are poor ; 
livres. They were enchanted with their immense | 2"4 in restoring it to you I shall think that I act 
treasure. “ Ah, Lucetta!” cried Perrin, “ your | in obedience to that Providence which, by direct- 
father can no longer oppose my happiness!” Lu- | ing you to find it, and lodge it with me, has al- 
cetta could not find words to answer him, but her |Teady marked you out as objects of special 
eyes were animated, and eloquent ; and she press- favor.” 
ed her lover’s hand with rapture. Perrin was| The two lovers retired, satisfied with having 
now certain that his bliss would soon be ratified, | done their duty, and enlivened by the hope of 
He embraced his mistress with ardor and ecstasy ; | being happily united. The bag was carried 
he was absorbed in the idea of his approaching throughout the rector’s parish ; and advertise 
felicity. “ Amiable Lucetta!” cried he, “how | ™ents were posted up at Vitre, and all the neigh- 
dear is this fortune to me! for I shall share it | boring villages. It was claimed by many avari- 
with you,” | cious and selfish persons: but none of them could 
They now tied up their treasure, and proceeded give an accurate account of the sum, the specie, 
toward Lucetta’s father’s; determined to show it | 2d the bag in which it was contained. 
immediately to the old man, They had arrived; In the meantime, the rector forgot not his pro- 
near his house when Perrin suddenly stopped— mise to promote Perrin’s interest. He took a 
“ By this gold,” cried he, ‘* we expect to be hap- | small farm for him ; purchased cattle, and imple- 
py; but is it really ours? It undoubtedly belongs | ments of husbandy ; and, two months afterward, 
to some traveler. The fair of Vitre is just over; married him to Lucetta, The hearts of the for- 
some merchant on his return home, has probably | tunate couple, who had now arrived at the sum- 
lost it: and this very moment, while we are giv- | mit of their wishes, daily overflowed with grati- 
ing ourselves up to joy, he is, perhaps, abandon- | tude to heaven, and to the rector, Perrin was 
ing himself to despair.” ‘Your reflection is ‘industrious, and Lucetta attentive to domestic 
dreadful!” answered Lucetta: “the unhappy affairs : they paid their landlord with the most 
gentleman is, doubtless, in the utmost distress ; | rigid punctuality ; lived moderately on their pro- 
and can we enjoy what belongs to him? the idea | fits, and were happy. 
makes me tremble !”—‘ We were carrying this| Two years expired, and the money was yet 
money to your father,” replied Perrin; “‘through | unclaimed by the owner. The rector now thought 
the influence of which he would, unquestionably, | it superfluous to wait longer, and carried it to the 
have consented to make us happy. But could we | virtuous pair whom he had united, “ My chil- 
have been happy while usurping the property of dren,” said he, ‘* enjoy the bounty of Providence, 
another? Let us go to the rector of our parish, | These twelve thousand livres are with me idle; 
who has always shown me great kindness, He | employ them to your honest advantage, If the 
recommended me to my master, and I should take lawful owner of them is ever discovered, you 
no material step without consulting him,” i ought, undoubtedly, to restore them to him; dis- 


The rector was at home. Perrin produced the 
bag which he had found ; and owned that he had, 
at first, considered it as a gift from heaven. He 
acquainted him with his love for Lucetta; nor 
did he conceal the obstacle which his poverty had 
proved to their uniun. The good priest was all | 
attention to the story. He regarded them with 
paternal affection ; and their behavior awakened 
the sensibility of his soul. He perceived the | 


: : ' | 
ardor of a mutual passion glicten in their eyes, | 





pose of them in such way, therefore, that, though 
you change their substance, you may still retain 
their value.” 

Perrin pursued this friendly advice, and deter- 
mined to purchase the farm which he rented. It 
was then to be sold, and was estimated at more 
than twelve thousand livres; but, for ready mo- 
ney, Perrin hoped to purchase it atthat sum, The 
gold which he had found he only considered as a 
deposit, which could not, he supposed, be better 
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secured: and the owner, if he should ever meet 
with him, would be no loser. 

The rector approved this plan, and the purchase 
was soon made. Perrin had always bestowed 
great pains on the cultivation of his fields: and, 
as they yielded a large produce, he lived in all 
that ease and abundance which he had been ambi- 
tious to obtain for Lucetta, Two children, suc- 
cessively, blessed their union; and they rejoiced 
to see themselves renewed in those tender pledges 
of their love. Perrin, returning from the field, 
was usually met by his wife, who presented his 
two children to him; he would then embrace 
them with transport, and clasp Lucetta in his 
arms, The little innocents were eagerly oflicious 
about their father: one wiped the sweat from his 
face: the other endeavored to ease him of his 
spade. He smiled at their feeble efforts ; again 
caressed them; and thanked Heaven for having 
given him an affectionate wife, and children who 
resembled their parents. 

In a few years the good old rector died. Perrin 
and Lucetta sincerely lamented his death. Their 
minds dwelt, afresh, on what they owed to his 
benevolence ; and that reflection made them con- 
template their own mortality. ‘‘ We, too, shall 
die,” said they ; ‘‘and we shall ieave our farm to 
our children. Alas! it is not our property. If 





he to whom it belongs should return, he would 
be deprived of it forever, «nd we should take the 


right of another to the grave.” This idea they 
were unable to support ; delicate in their integrity, 
they could not be happy while their consciences 
accused them of the smallest appearance of fraud. 
They immediately procured an instrument to be 
drawn, and signed by the principal inhabitants of 
the village, stating the tenure by which they held 
their farm: and lodged the deed in the hands of 
the new rector. This precaution, which they 
deemed necessary to enforce a restitution that 
justice might exact of their children, set their 
minds at ease, 

Perrin had now been settled on his farm about 
ten years ; when, one day, after a forenoon’s hard 
labor, as he was going home to dinner, he saw 
two gentlemen overturned in a chaise on the high- 
road at a small distance from his house. He ran 
to their assistance ; offered them horses to convey 
their baggage, and intreated them to go with him, 
and accept such refreshment as his humble roof 
afforded. The travelers were not hurt by thei 
fall, but the horses were both lamed, ‘ This is 
a very unlucky place to me,” said one of the 
travelers: I eannot pass it without experiencing 
some accident. A great misfortune befel me here 
about twelve yearsago: [ was returning from the 
fair of Vitre, and near this spot, lost twelve thou- 
sand livres in gold.” ‘But did you neglect,” 
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said Perrin, who heard him with attention, “to 
make proper inquiries for your money ?”—« It 
was not in my power,” replied the stranger, to 
take the usual method of recovering it: I was 
about to make a voyage to the East Indies; the 
vessel in which I was to sail, would not have 
waited for me; all the expedients I could have 
contrived to regain my money, would, probably, 
have been fruitless, and the delay which they 
must certainly have occasioned, would have been 
still more injurious than the loss,” 

This information made Perrin’s heart leap for 
joy! He repeated his invitation with more ear. 
nestness; and entreated the gentlemen to accept 
of the asylum which he offered them, with assur- 
ances that his house was the nearest and the most 
commodious habitation in the place. They com. 
plied with his request; and he went on first to 
show them the way. He soon met his wife; 
who, according to custom, came to meet him. He 
begged her to hasten home, and prepare a dinner 
for his guests, On their arrival he brought them 
some immediate refreshment, and renewed the 
canversation on the loss of the twelve thousand 
livres. By the sequil of the traveller’s discourse, 
he was convinced that this gentleman was the 
very person to whom he owed a restitution. He 
went, therefore, to the new rector; informed him 
of what he had learned, and begged the favor of 
his company to dinner. The rector accepted the 
invitation ; admiring, as he went, the joy of the 
peasant on a discovery which must prove his ruin! 

Dinner was served up, The travelers were 
charmed with the hospitality of Perrin: they ad- 
mired his domestic economy, the benevolence of 
his heart, the frankness of his behavior; the in- 
genious and engaging manners of Lucetta, her 
assiduities, and her kindness: and they caressed 
the children, After dinner, Perrin showed them 
his house, his garden, and his cattle He inform- 
ed them of the situation, the fertility, and the pro- 
duce of his fields. ‘All these,” said he to the 
traveler on whose account he was so particular, 
‘belong to you. The money which you lost fell 
into my hands. When I found that it was not 
likely to be reclaimed, bought this farm, which I 
always intended to give up to the person who 
should conviyce me he had a right to it; and I 
now resign it to you, the rector has a deed which 
confirms your property.” 

The stranger was for some moments lost in 
amazement! He read the writing, which the 
rector put into his hands; and he looked earnestly 
on Perrin, on Lucetta, and their children.— 
“Where am I!” at length exclaimed he; “and 
what have I heard ?—W hat an uncommon man- 
ner of proceeding! What virtue; what noble- 
ness of soul! and in what a station of life do I 
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find them!—Have you nothing to depend on but 
this farm ?” added he. ‘ No, Sir,” replied Perrin: 
“but, if you do not sell it, you will have occa- 
sion for a farmer, and I hope you will give me 
the preference.” ‘* Your probity deserves a better 
recompense, It is now twelve years since T lost 
the sum which you found; during that time God 
has continually blessed my trade; it has been 
greatly extended, and has prospered. It is long 
since I ceased to feel the effects of my loss; and 
your restitution would not now make me richer. 
You deserve this little fortune; Providence has 
given it into your hands; and I could not take it 
from you without offending my Creator. Keep it 
then; it belongs to you: or, if I must have a 
right, I give it to you. You might safely have 
kept it; I should never have attempted to reclaim 
it; what man would have acted like you "” 

He then tore the deed, which the rector had 
given him, “ The world,” said he, “should be 
acquainted with this your pfobity, A deed to 
ratify my resignation in your favor; your right 
to the farm, and that of your children, is unneces- 
sary: however it shall be executed to perpetuate 
the remembrance of your disinterestedness and 
honor !” 

Perrin and Lucetta fell at the feet of the traveler, 
who raised and embraced them. A notary was 
sent for, and he engrossed the deed ; never had 
he drawn one of such noble contents! Perrin 
shed tears of gratitude and joy. ‘* My children,” 
said he, “‘ kiss the hand of your benefactor !— 
Lucetta, by the generosity of this gentleman the 
farm has now become our own! Henceforth we 
may enjoy it without anxiety, and without re- 
morse !”? 

Perrin and Lucetta, in their vacant hours, often 
paid encomiums to the memory of the old rector; 
the guardian of their innocence, and the first pro- 
moter of their happiness. While they dwelt on 
the mournfully pleasing subject, they felt the best 
emotions of human nature ; tears of gratitude and 
affection of joy and of sorrow, rolled from their 
eyes. His precepts had made an indelible im- 
Pression on their minds; and, by their constant 
observance of them, they hoped to rejoin him in 
a better world. : 


PARENTAL CONTROL IN MARRIAGE. 
Ur to twenty-one, I hold a father to have power 
over his children as to marriage ; after that age, 
authority and influence only. Show me one cou- 
ple unhappy merely on account of their limited 
circumstances, and [ will show you ten who are 
Wwretche | from other causes.—Coleridge, 





A NIGHT ON THE HUDSON. 
BY GEO, TEN EYCK SHELDON. 


, | ING, dong! ding,dong! dng! 
[* —Three minutes past 5 o’clock, 
an] " 
* Away! away! we bound o’er the 
deep.” 
It was a pleasant afternoon in 
the latter part of July, that I took 

" one of the many superb steamers 

that ply between New York and 

Albany. The “ farewell” of 

friends and kindred was spoken 

by many a one, while the tear 

glistened in the eye and the 

quivering lip betokened sorrow 
of heart at parting with loved ones. The last 
bell tolled—and away our boat glided rapidly 
through the waters. Taking my seat on the 
promenade deck, aft, I had a fine view of the 
harbor of New York, said to be one of the most 
beautiful in the world. Take thy seat beside me, 
gentle reader, while I point out to thee the varied 
scenery receding from our view. On the left lies 
the Battery, the loveliest spot in the whole city— 
opposite to which is Governor’s Island. Down 
the bay we see Staten Island and Bedloe’s, and to 
the right, Jersey City. There comes the stately 
ship, laden with the luxuries of foreign climes, 
her white canvas all spread to the breeze, gallantly 
riding up the bay—there glide quietly along, the 
schooner and other sail craft—swiftly passes the 
ferry-boat from wharf to wharf, and almost im- 
perceptibly the light canoe darts athwart the 
waters. New York with her forests of masts, 
beautiful spires and towering domes, stretches 
along the river some four or five miles on the 
East—the village of Hoboken with its embowered 
walks and Elysian Fields, on the West. 

And now turn we to note how swiftly our boat 
ploughs through the waters of the majestic Hud- 
son, It isa nobleriver, and has awakened sweet 
stiains from the poet's lyre: 

“ Through many a blooming wild and woodland green, 

The Hudson’s sleeping waters winding stray ; 

Now ’mongst the hills its silvery waves are seen, 

And now through arching willows stcal away.” 

It has been fitly called the Rhine of America, and 
by the aboriginals, ‘‘The Great River of the 
Mountains.” 

Tue Pauisapes! Reader, come view with me 
this mighty barrier of rocks, which extends along 
the Western side of the Hudson from Weehawken 
to the Tappan Zee, a distance of about twenty 
miles. Closter mountain, as it is sometimes called, 
or the Palisade range, presents a perpendicular 
wall of trap-rock, varying from two hundred to 
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five hundred feet in height, in which are numer- 
ous verticle fissures, forming fluted columns, from 
which the name, Palisades, is derived. They 
present to the eye a beautiful fagade—their sum- 
mits crowned with evergreens, while along their 
base, scattered here and there are to be seen the 
huts of fishermen, giving variety to the scene, 
These humble dwellings, as seen from the deck 
of a steamer, appear very small, and their inhabi- 
tants like Lilliputians. 

The remains of two forts attract our attention— 
Fort Washington on the East, where in 1777 a 
bloody battle was fought,—and Fort Lee, nearly 
opposite. The cliffs here rise to over three hun- 
dred feet high, commanding a fine view of the 
country for many miles around. Fort Lee is 
visited during the summer by many pleasure 
parties, and affords much lovely scenery to the 
rambler, as he mounts over its noble bluff amid 
wild flowers, green shrubbery and along purling 
brooks, 

A short distance further on we see Harlem 
Heights, skirting along the river and trending 


their way to the South side of a small creek,| 


scarcely perceptible in the distance, the inlet 
from Hell Gate in the East River to the Hudson, 
Spuyghten Duyval Creek! Ah, now I bethink 





arms akimbo, gazing upon the picturesque scenery, 
beautiful villas and pleasant villages that are 
strewn with a profuse hand along the borders of 
this lovely river. 

We are passing the little village of Yonkers, 
There it lies on the Eastern shore sweetly nestled 
in a vale—and see! the spire of the village church 
peering out, tokening the good morals of its in- 
habitants, It seems from the deck of our steamer 
very like “« The Happy Valley” of Rasselas. Just 
opposite here the Palisades rise in their sublimity 
to the height of full five hundred and fifty feet 
perpendicularly, This impenetrable barrier of 
rock, rising to such a height, frowning upon the 
vain attempts of puny man to scale its summits 
(save here or there a solitary instance, where the 
fishermen have formed a precipitous pathway from 
the top of the cliffs to the waters’ edge,) is at 
once grand and extremely beautiful. 

We now enter Tappan Sea, or Tappan Zee, as 
it was formerly called. The shores recede from 
us, and we are in the midst of a fine, smooth bay 
three miles wide. We bid farewell to the Pali- 
sades as we now more swiftly glide through the 
waters, Tarrytown is on our right, famed for 
being the place where Andre was taken and the 
treason of Arnold detected. But I need not stop 


me, gentle reader, this creek is mentioned by the| here to recapitulate the tragic scenes of the Revo- 
redoubtable Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of New| lution, so familiar to the American reader. ‘Ihere 


Amsterdam, Listen to the venerable historian, | are also other and literary associations connected 
He had dispatched his trusty man, Anthony Van | with this place, immortalised by the graphic pen of 
Corlaer, up the river with a message on important | an American scholar. Washington Irving—whose 
business. On his arrival at the creek, seeing no! antique residence, of queer Dutch gables, beauti- 


boat, he vowed he would cross it without one. 
“Tt was a dark, stormy night when the good 
Anthony arrived at the famous creek, which 

. separated the Island of Manhatten from the main 
land. The wind was high, the elements were in 
an uproar,.and no Charon could be found to ferry 
the adventurous sounder of brass across the river. 
For a short time he vapored like an impatient 
ghost upon the brink, and then bethinking him- 
self of the urgency of his errand, took a hearty 
embrace of his stone bottle, swore most valorously 
that he would swim across the river spight en 
Duyvel, [in spite of the Devil!) and daringly 
plunged into the stream. Luckless Anthony! 
scarce had he buffeted half way over, when he 
was observed to struggle violently, as if battling 
with the spirit of the waters ; instinctively he put 
his trumpet to his mouth, and, giving a vehement 
blast, sank forever to the bottom.” 

“Dingle, dingle, dingle!—Grem-men! who 
havn’t paid their pass-age, will please step to the 
Capting’s office and ser-tle”—cries the colord 
gentleman throughout the boat, to the annoyance 
of some and the amusement of others. He awoke 
me from a bright dream of happiness, as I stood, 


| 





fully environed with umbrageous trees, which we 
have just passed—has thrown an enchanting spell 
over this rural spot—the old Dutch Church and 
Sleepy Hollow, of Ichabod Crane memory. 

Sing Sing next attracts our attention There 
lies directly on the water the State Prison, capable 
of celling a thousand convicts, wth room sufficient 
for life, but not for liberty, or the honorable pur- 
suit of happiness. Behind Teller’s Point, a little 
further on, the Hudson receives into its bosom the 
pure waters of the Croton river, that now amply 
supply the half million of inhabitants of the 
metropolis, with this healthy and purifying ele- 
ment, 

Vredidicker Hook on the Western shore, be- 
tween the villages of Nyack and Haverstraw, is 
over six hundred feet high. On this mountain is 
Rockland Lake, out of whose crystal waters is 
produced the ice that is supplied to the citizens of 
New York; and their delicious ice creams and 
wicked bowls of punch owe much of their charms 
to this large reservoir of ice 

We have passed Stoney Point, Thunder Moun- 
tain, and, after a moment’s pause at Cauldwell’s, 
away we glide through the waters again, And 
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now where are we, and whither are we going? Is 
our noble boat to ascend that mountain directly in 
front of us? No opening appears on either side 
—we are completely embayed! We continue on 
—the high bluff still before us, and our boat rap- 
pidly approaching its base. ‘‘ The horse knoweth 
his rider” and the rudder the helmsman’s beck. 
A vista opens to our left, and we suddenly and 
gently change our course to the West. 

About forty miles from New York, as night 
draws her sable curtain over the earth, we enter 
the portals to the sublime scenery of the High- 
lands, or Fishkill Mountains, Night among the 
mountains !—star-light amid the Highlands ! Was 
there ever a scene more gloriously sublime— 

“ A lovelier spot than this the wild world over ?”’ 

Let us stand upon the deck of our gallant steamer 
and drink in the grandeur and beauty that deck 
heaven, earth and river, The sun has set in his 
glory, and the last ray of crimson light has faded 
from the horizon, No moon graces the evening 
sky, but the whole host of stars glitter in the 
cerulean above, and are mirrored in the deep 
waters beneath. We pass along the base of the 
Highlands. Now look up to the mountain height 
of over fifteen hundred feet to the summit of this 
bold cliff, which rises almost perpendicularly from 
theriver, Its rock-ribbed sides and scanty crown- 
ed summit of green shrubbery present to the eye 
of the beholder a barrenness wild and impressive, 


moonlight more beautiful, but as seen by a clear, 
bright star-light night, their dark, majestic forms 
towering to an immense height in playful dalliance 
with the clouds, they present to the eye a scene 
perfectly sublime. 
“We gaze on you with wonder and with pride, 

And a high place ’mid earth’s sublimest things 
Is set apart for you. Here shall! ye still abide 


When every sun bright land her richest tribute 
brings.” 


New York, September, 1846. 


““~Wowr—n—n—_——r—ror* 








THE FIRST STEAMBOAT IN THE WEST. 


E select the following from 
** Latrobe’s Rambles in North 
America,” and cannot possibly 
help thinking how the present 
will contrast with the scenes 

_ described, Now, there is not 

,» a river, deep enough to float a 
boat, where the hum of ma- 
chinery is not heard mingling 
with the dash of waiters : 

** Circumstances gave me the 
opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the particulars 
the very first voyage of a 
steamer inthe west. The com- 

plete success attending the experiments in steam 
navigation, made on the Hudson and the adjoining 
waters, previous to the year 1809, turned the at- 
tention of the principal projectors to the idea of 
its application on the western rivers; and in the 
month of April of that year, Mr. Roosevelt of 
New York, pursuant to an agreement with Chan- 
cellor Livingston and Mr. Fulton, visited those 
rivers, with the purpose of forming an opinion 
whether they admitted of steam navigation or not. 
At this time two boats, the North River and the 
Clermont, were running on the Hudson. Mr. R, 


|surveyed the rivers from Pittsburg to New Or- 
The Highlands by daylight are very grand, by | 


leans, and as his report was favorable, it was de- 


|cided to build a boat at the former town, This 


was done under his direction, and in the course of 
1811, the first boat was launched on the waters of 
the Ohio. It was called the ** New-Orleans,” and 
intended to ply between Natchez in the state of 
Mississippi, and the city whose name it bore. In, 
October it left Pittsburg for its experimental voy- 
age. On this occasion no freight or passengers 
were taken, the object being merely to bring the 
boat to her station, Mr. R., his young wife and 
family, Mr. Baker the engineer, Andrew Jack the 
pilot, and six hands, with a few domestics, forme 


Tue gods whom the Hindoos worship, are imper- | €d her whole burden. There were no wood-yards 


sonations of all the vices and all the crimes which 


| at that time, and constant delays were unavoida- 


degrade human nature ; and there is no grossness | ble. When, as related, Mr. R. had gone down 
and no villany which does not receive counte- | the river to reconnoitre, he had discovered two 


nance from the example of some or other of them. 
The vilest and most scandalous impurity pervades 
their mythology throughcut; is interwoven with 
all its details ; is at once its groundwork and com- 
pletion ; its beginning and its end. The robber 
has his god, from whom he invokes a blessing on 
his attempts against the life and property of his 
neighbor. Revenge, as well as robbery, finds a 
kindred deity ; and cruelty, the never-failing com- 
panion of idolatry, is of the very essence of the 
system.— Thornton’s India. 





beds of coal, about one hundred and twenty miles 
below the rapids at Louisville, and now took tools 
to work them, intending tu load the vessel with 
the coal, and to employ it as fuel, instead of con- 
stantly detaining the boat while wood was pro- 
cured from the banks. 

“« Late at night, on the fourth day after quitting 
Pittsburg, they arrived in safety at Louisville, 
having been but seventy hours descending upward 
of seven hundred miles. The novel appearance 
of the vessel, and the fearful rapidity with which 
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it made its passage over the broad reaches of the 
river, excited a mixture of terror and surprise 
among many of the settlers on the banks, whom 
the rumor of such an invention had never reached ; 
and it is related, that on the unexpected arrival of 
the boat before Louisville, in the course of a fine, 
still moonlight night, the extraordinary sound 
which filled the air, as the pent-up steam was 
suffered to escape from the valves on rounding to, 
produced a general alarm, and multituds in the 
town rose from their beds to ascertain the cause. 
I have heard that the general impression among 
the good Kentuckians was, that the comet had 
fallen into the Ohio ; but this does not rest upon 
the same foundation as the other facts, which I 
lay before you, and which I may at once say, I 
had directly from the lips of the parties themselves. 
The small depth of water in the rapids, prevented 
the boat from pursuing her voyage immediately, 
and during the consequent detention of three 
weeks in the upper part of the Ohio, several trips 
were successfully made between Louisville and 
Cincinnati, In fine, the waters rose, and in the 
course of the last week in November, the voyage 
was resumed, the depth of water barely admitting 
their passage. 

** When they arrived about five miles above the 
Yellow Banks, they moored the boat opposite to 
the first vein of coal, which was on the Indiana 


side, and had been purchased in the interim of the 


state government, They found a large quantity 
already quarried to their hand, and conveyed to 
the shore, by depredators who had not found 
means to carry it off, and with this they com- 
menced loading the boat, While thus engaged, 
our voyagers were accosted in great alarm by the 
squatters of the neighborhood, who inquired if 
‘they had not heard strange noises on the river 
and in the woods, in the course of the preceding 
day, and perceived the shores shake; insisting 
that they had repeatedly felt the earth tremble. 

‘* Hitherto nothing extraordinary had been per- 
ceived, The following day they pursued their 
monotonous voyage in those vast solitudes. The 
weather was observed to be oppressively hot; the 
air misty, still, and dull; and though the sun was 
visible, like a glowing ball of copper, his rays 
hardly shed more than a mournful twilight on the 
surface of the water. Evening drew nigh, and 
with it some indications of what was passing 
around them became evident, And as they sat on 
deck, they ever and anon heard a rushing sound 
and violent splash, and saw large portions of the 
shore tearing away from the land, and falling into 
the river. It was, as my informant said, ‘‘an 
awful day; so still, that you could have heard a 
pin drop the deck.” They spoke little, for every 
one on board appeared thunderstruck. The comet 





had disappeared about this time, which circum. 
stance was noticed with awe by the crew. 

‘“* The second day after their leaving the Yel- 
low Banks, the sun rose over the forests the same 
dim ball of fire, and the air was thick, dull, and 
oppressive as before. ‘The portentous signs of 
this terrible natural convulsion continued and in- 
creased. The pilot, alarmed and confused, affirm- 
ed that he was lost, as he found the channel 
everywhere altered ; and where he had hitherto 
known deep water, there lay numberless trees, 
with their roots upward. The trees were seen 
waving and nodding on the bank, without a wind ; 
but the adventurers had no choice but to continue 
their route. Toward evening they found them- 
selves at a loss for a place to shelter. They had 
usually brought-to under the shore, but every- 
where they saw the high banks disappearing, 
overwhelming many a flat boat and raft, from which 
the owners had landed and made their escape, A 
large island in mid-channel, which was selected 
by the pilot as a better alternative, was sought 
for in vain, having disappeared entirely. Thus 
in doubt and terror, they proceeded hour after 
hour till dark, when they found a small island, 
and rounded to, mooring themselves to the foot of 
it. Here they lay, keeping watch on deck during 
the long autumnal night; listening to the sound 
of the waters which roared and gurgled horribly 
around them, and hearing from time to time the 
rushing earth slide from the shore, and the com- 
motion, as the falling mass of earth and trees was 
swallowed up by the river. The lady of the 
party, a delicate female, was frequently awakened 
from her restless slumber, by the jar given to the 
furniture and loose articles in the cabin, as seve- 
ral times in the course of the night, the shock of 
the passing earthquake was communicated from 
the island to the bows of the vessel. It was a 
long night, but morning dawned and showed them 
that they were near the mouth of the Ohio. The 
shores and the channel were now equally unre- 
cognizable, for everything seemed changed, About 
noon that day, they reached the small town of 
New-Madrid, on the right bank of the Mississip- 
pi. Here they found the inhabitants in the great- 
est distress and consternation; part of the popu- 
lation had fled in terror to the higher grounds, 
others prayed to be taken on board, as the earth 
was opening in fissures on every side, and their 
houses hourly falling around them, 

‘Proceeding from thence, they found the 
Mississippi, at all times a fearful stream, now 
unusually swollen, turbid, and full of trees; and 
after many days of great danger, though they felt 
and perceived no more of the earthquakes, they 
reached their destination at Natchez, at the close 
of the first week in January, 1812, to the great 
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astonishment of all, the escape of the boat having 
been considered an impossibility. 

“At that time you floated for three or four 
hundred miles on the river without seeing a human 
habitation. 

“Such was the voyage of the first steamer. 
The natural convulsion which commenced at the 
time of her descent, has been but slightly alluded 
to, but will never be forgotten in the history of 
the West; and the changes wrought by it through- 
out the whole alluvial region through which the 
Ohio and Mississippi pour their waters, were per- 
haps as remarkable as any on record. We hear 
less of its effects, because the region in which 
they occurred, was of such vast extent, and so 
thinly peopled. That part of the alluvial country 
which is contiguous to the point of junction of the 
two rivers, and especially the vicinity of New 
Madrid, seems to have been the centre of the con- 
vulsion. There, during the years 1811 and 1812, 
the earth broke into innumerable fissures, the 
church-yard, with its dead, was torn from the 
bank, and engulfed in the turbid stream. To the 
present day it would appear that frequent slight 
shocks of earthquakes are there felt; and it is 
asserted, that in the vast swamp at the back of 
the town, strange sounds may at times be heard, 
es of some mighty cauldron bubbling in the 
bowels of the earth. Along the banks of the 
river, thousands of acres, with their gigantic 
growth of forest and cane, were swallowed up, 
and lakes and ponds innumerable were formed. 
The earth, in many parts was observed to burst 
suddenly open, and jets of sand, mud, and water, 
to shoot up into the air. The beds of these giant 
streams seemed totally overturned; islands dis- 
appeared, and in many parts the course of the 
river was completely changed. Great inundations 
were the consequence. The clear waters of the 
St. Francis were obstructed; the ancient channel 
destroyed, and the river spread over a vast tract 
of swamp. In many places, the gaping earth un- 
folded its secrets, and the bones of the gigantic 
mastodon and ichthyosaurus, hidden within its 
bosom for ages, were brought to the surface, 
Boats and arks without number were swallowed 
up; some buried by the falling in of the banks, 
others dragged down with the islands to which 
they were anchored. And finally, you may still 
meet and converse with those, who were on the 
mighty river of the West when the whole stream 
tan toward its sources for an entire hour, and then 
resuming its ordinary course, hurried them help- 
less on its whirling surface with accelerated 
motion toward the Gulf.” 


Nee 


To sPEAK HARSHLY to a person of sensibility, is 
ike strik ng a harpsichord with your fists, 








THE FLOWER LOVE-LETTER. 
BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Brusurne and smiling ! do ye so, 
Delicious flowers, because you know, 
To whose dear heart you soon shall go ? 
Ah! give my message weil and true, 
And such a smile shall guerdon you ! 

A smile within whose luminous glow, 
As in the sun,—you ought to grow ! 


Rose ! tell him—what J dared not tell, 
When last we met,—how wildly well 
I love him,—how my glad heart glows, 
Recalling every word he spake, 
(Remember that, you radiant Rose !) 
In that sweet bower beside the lake. 


Be sure you blush and speak full low, 
Else you’ll seem over-bold I trow ; 

Then hide you thus, with winsome grace 
Behind those leaves—your glowing face ; 
But through them send a perfumed sigh, 
That to his very heart shall fly. 


And thou, my fragrant Lotos-flower, 
With balmy whisper seek his bower, 
And say, “ Zuleika sends in me 

A spirit-kiss,—a seal—to bind 

Thy favored lips to secrecy ; 

Oh! hide the heart she has resigned, 

Nor let the world with jibe or scorn, 
Cloud her young Love’s effulgent morn !”” 


Then Lily, shrink in silence meek, 

And let my glorious Tulip speak ! 

And speak thou—bright one! brave and bold, 
Lest my Rose show me over-weak, 

With stately grace around thee fold 

Thy royal robe of gleaming gold, 

And tell him, I—the Emir’s child— 

With frame so slight—and heart so wild, 
Still treasure, ’neath this gemmed cymar, 
Proud honor’s gem—a stainless star, 

And pure as Heaven—his soul must be, 
And true as Truth, who’d mate with me. 


And if he answer—as he will— 

My faith on that—“ J seek her still.” 

Then do thow ring, my blue-bell-flower! 

Thy joyous peal, and softly say, 

*Oh! wreathe with bridal bloom the bower! 
For by to-morrow’s earliest ray, 

From tyrant’s cage—a bird set free, 

Zuleika flies—and flies to thee !”” 


But if you mark, in those proud eyes, 

A shade—the least—of scom arise, 

Or even doubt—the faintest hue— 

Ah Heaven! you will not !—if you do, 
Shrink—wither—perish in his sight, 

And murmur ere you perish quite, 

** °Tis we—the flower-sylphs—here we dwell, 
Each in her own light painted cell— 
°Tis we who made this idle tale ! 

At us—at us—oh, false one, rail! 

The Emir’s child would rather die, 
Than breathe for thee—one burning sigh ; 
She scorns thy suit and bids us say, 

The eagtet holds, alone, her way”— 
Then wither, perish in his sight, 

And leave me to my starless night! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A COLD WINTER. 

BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 

si AM not philosopher enough to 

comprehend fully the curious 

and sudden changes of tem- 

perature incidental to almost 

every climate; and there is 

something particularly unac- 

countable in the extraordinary 

= severity by which the seasons 

= are occasionally characterized, 


See of these, and will remain in- 
delibly impressed upon my 
memory. One week especially was intensely 
cold; the sky was clear and blue, the air had a 
delusive calmness that beguiled some victims forth 
to death. A walk across the street affected us 
with acute pain in the temples; a moist hand 
would freeze instantly to the iron baluster of the 
steps—stage-drivers and hackney-coachmen were 
found stiff and dead upon their boxes. The stu- 
dent’s ink congealed by the fire ; the affluent, with 
all the appliances of wealth, could not keep 
themselves comfortable ; and the heart aches to 
recall the condition of the poor, shivering and 
trembling around the cheerless fire-places of their 
dilapidated dwellings, half naked, hungry and 
destitute—it was, indeed, a dreadful winter for 
them. Many perished; some directly from the 
cold, while, although others lingered till the wea- 
ther moderated, yet sickness and exposure had 
broken down their constitutions, and the soft 
breath of spring blew over their graves, 

The snow in the street had a granite consisten- 
cy, sparkling like diamonds in the brilliant sun- 
st ine, which shone all day with the ineffectual 
fervor of the mocn upon its unmelted wreaths 
and rocky banks, Those who could, kept in 
doors. Those whom business called abroad, could 
scarcely be recognized through the multiplicity of 
garments. Over-shoes and mocassins, buflalo- 
skins and blankets, shawls, fur gloves and caps, 
and voluminous cloaks over great cloaks, every- 
where met such eyes as could penetrate through 
the rich and curious frost-work which accumula- 
ted with every breath upon the window-panes. 

Of course the city was locked up in ice, Canals 
and rivers all over the country were closed. A 
silent bleakness and desolation reigned on land 
and water, worthy of the Polar regions, The 
Hudson spread out a solid field ; and even the bay 
—a very unusual event—presented to the eye one 
vast mass of motionless ridges, interspersed with 
plains of glassy smoothness ; broken masses of 
ice, which the tide, in the act of congelation, had 
forced up in heaps ; and hills of snow, the rem- 
nants of a heavy storm by which this extraordi- 





nary period of cold weather had been preceded. 
The southern mails were conveyed frcm the Jer- 
sey side in sleighs instead of boats, and the papers 
mentioned, as a curious fact, that a pedestrian had 
crossed to the city from Staten Island with only 
the loss of one of his ears. 

This excessive cold terminated as suddenly as 
it had commenced. A southern wind one morn- 
ing blew over the city with a more moderate 
breath, the sun regained its warmth, and, in afew 
days, the eaves of the houses began to drip, and 
ponderous masses of snow to slide from the slant. 
ing roofs, to the imminent danger of the foot pas- 
sen ers below; the wooden sheds and house-tops 
reeked with the steaming evaporation—the streets 
grew wet and sloppy, and all things relaxed under 
the influence of a general thaw; still, however, 
although the bay began to discover indications of 
a breaking up, under the combined power of the 
sun and those rapid tides which rush, in opposing 
currents, from the East-river and the Hudson, yet 
the latter remained bound in its bright prison, 
affording a strong temptation to persons fond of 
skating—an amusement which the mud-gutters 
and mill-ponds render almost peculiar to boys, yet 
which, in the present instance, was found irresis- 
tible to large numbers of our population of all 
ages. 

I was at that period a stripling of twenty, of 
rather a solitary turn of mind, though not averse 
to sport, of which skating must ever be consid- 
ered one of the most agreeable vasieties. It isan 
exercise full of fiery excitement and exhilaration. 
Distance is traversed with a velocity incredible— 
every muscle of the form seems laid out with un- 
accustomed force upon the power of motion—you 
glide, you float, you fly—you pass through space 
with a thought—wheeling, circling, darting—and 
rivaling the swallow in its airy gambols, The 
bosom rejoices as if in the possession of newly 
discovered power. 

The sun was about an hour above the horizon, 
when, after a light dinner, I took a pair of skates 
under my arm, and bent my way down to one of 
the wharves on the western side of the town. 
The cold had now, in a great measure, abated, 
and I found thousands of men and boys enjoying 
themselves upon the ice, darting by each other in 
every direction, wheeling and flying with cease- 
less velocity and various motions, which resem- 
bled the play of a swarm of insects in the sum- 
mer air. Here a troop of little fellows limped 
along on one skate, there another glided with both 
feet equipped for the sport; at one moment ap- 
proaching within a few yards of the land, and 
again hurrying away off till they lost themselves 
amid the busy multitude. 

Every boy bred in New York knew how to 
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skate ; but the facilities for practising this inspir- 
ing sport are passing away so effectually and 
rapidly under the jurisdiction of our street-cutting, 
house-shifting, hill-leveling, pond-filling corpora- 
tion, that I fear the time is nigh at hand, when 
the art wil! be almost extinct, The very climate 
itself is growing more even and insipid, as if a 
member of the conspiracy, to exterminate ouran- 
cient favorite amusement. Be that as it may, on 
this memorable occasion I entered into the enjoy- 
ment with all my soul, The ice presented a great 
variety of surface on the part selected by the 
skaters as the most convenient for their purpose. 
Between the rough cakes and hills which some- 
times obstructed our career, there wound little 
narrow passages of silver smoothness, which 
again expanded into fields frozen in furrows and 
ridges, as if the congelation had arrested the wa- 
ter in the act of lifting its waves. I skated leis- 
urely along, musing upon the peculiarities of the 
scene, till, at length I wandered far from the shore, 
anxious at once to escape the riot, jostle, boister- 
ous laughter and shouts of the crowd, and to reach 
newer ice; that upon which I had been skating 
being much cut up by the innumerable tracks, and 
also a little wet and sloppy. On, therefore, I 
went, finding ample companionship in my own 
thoughts and observations, till, at length, I awoke 
to the sudden consciousness that the sun had set, 
the night-shades were gathering around, and near- 
ly every individual of the vast numbers, who, 
when last I looked toward the shore, were swarm- 
ing around me, had disappeared. I myself had 
been lured on by a sheet of ice unmarked by a 
single track, and shining with the perfect, unbro- 
ken beauty of a mirror, much farther than I in- 
tended. 

“By my faith,” I thought, as I aroused myself 
for a hasty return, ‘ this would be a rare place to 
spend the night in, truly, and I away: down the 
bay, full three miles from the shore. I have 
been over-venturous here,” 

The last glimmer of day faded from the sky, 
which had stretched in broad yellow radiance 
above the dimly-seen hills of New Jersey, but the 
night being without a moon, the stars crowded out 
in soft rich clusters, beaming and sparkling above 
my head with beautiful and unwonted splendor. 
As I gazed up, a sensation of weariness came 
overme. I had exerted myself much beyond my 
strength, and now that the evening breeze blew 
upon me, I felt chilled, tired and exhausted, 
Anxious to reach home, however, I called up all 
my strength, and made the best of my way toward 
the city, which lay far before me, the countless 
lights flashing out from its dark heavy mass, 
But the maxim of the inspired Roman poet, how- 
ever oft quoted, I found again sadly applicable to 





my present condition, Facilis descensus Averni, 
&c. I recalled my steps with great difficulty, 
and, among many obstructions, I found it a labor- 
ious task to gain a way with my feet through the 
icy masses which now appeared to lie around me 
in great numbers. I sometimes had to pick my 
steps with toil and awkwardness, where my skates 
were rather an incumbrance than an assistance, 
and at length, in climbing over a line of confused 
broken pieces of ice, a strap which bound the 
skate to my right foot snapped asunder, and I 
found every endeavor to repair it fruitless, I 
was compelled then to disembarrass both my feet, 
with the agreeable prospect of finishing my ex- 
pedition by walking—an exercise which, even on 
terra firma, I did not care to have thus uncere- 
moniously thrust upon me, but which now, hun- 
gry, faint, fatigued, far from home, and on ice, 
was a peculiarly unpleasant mode of conveyance. 
My chagrin was considerably enhanced too, and 
some serious fears flashed across my mind with a 
force which rendered all my previous troubles 
comparatively insignificant, on finding that the ice 
was evidently undergoing a thaw—its surface 
being half an inch under water, which, in some 
places, appeared of a much greater depth. ‘Good 
heavens!” I exciaimed aloud, now truly and justly 
alarmed, “ the ice is breaking up !” 

I looked anxiously around, Not a being was 
to be seen. No boat of course, of any description 
could penetrate here—no vessel was in my neigh- 
borhood—and if there had been, of what use 
would she be to me, if, as I now feared, the ice 
was melting. I examined the surface around me. 
It was evidently yielding to the influence of the 
warmth of a remarkably mild evening, and per- 
haps the restless and powerful tides. In many 
places more elevated, it was still wet and soft, 
and at length, to my unutterable horror and des- 
pair, I perceived that I stood upon a mass which 
was almost detached from that above me, and 
swayed around with a heavy, slow motion—a 
mere island—about to float off tosea. I shudder- 
ed with cold horror, My heart beat quick. My 
eyes glanced wildly around in fruitless search of 
some means of escape. I could not swim, and 
not even a plank appeared in sight. ‘Is it 
possible 7” at length I thought. ‘‘Has my time 
at length arrived? Shall I cease to exist before 
the morning? Shall I never see the sun again ? 
Those dear friends who are waiting for me now 
at home, can it be that I have parted from them 
for ever—for ever and ever?” These thoughts 
rolled tumultuously through my mind, while I 
was striving continually to dash through the little 
sea which began already to encompass me. I 
tried in twenty places to regain the main fields, 
which I hoped might be yet attached to the shore ; 
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but wherever I advanced, the water spread around 
me, bafiling my endeavors, and, in several places, 
the unstable material on which [ stood, bent fear- 
fully beneath my tread. Once my foot broke 
through, and the cold element chilled me with a 
feeling of approaching death. Wet, exhausted, 
hopeless and desperate, I felt that it became me to 
collect my energies and perish—if I must perish 
—with the composure and dignity of an honest 
man and a Christian. I addressed a prayer, there- 
fore, to the merciful power which had called me 
into being, and then climbed up on a hill of wet 
ice, several pieces of which crumbled at my touch. 
With the blood curdling in my veins, I here saw 
the piece upon which I had been encompassed, 
gradually and with a heavy crash disjoined from 
the rest, so that the flood of the river, swollen by 
a long restrained current, gushed up upon the 
fragment, and almost flowed to my feet. 

«* The God of heaven receive me,” I murmured, 
closing my eyes and clasping my hands convul- 
sively together, as I felt myself in motion, and 
saw the clear cold water, now on every side of 
me, washing against my frail bark, and sparkling 
in the dim star-light. I was aroused by a voice. 
A rush of tumultuous hope poured in upon my 
soul, Isprang up and shouted ; the voice replied, 

‘*For God’s sake, who is there? I am in 
danger of my life, Can you aid me?” 

‘Gracious heaven!” I exclaimed, tears of 
anguish bursting from my eyes at this cruel dis- 
appointment, ‘We are both lost, then: I am 
drowning. We must perish together !” 

I heard a groan of horror, and then dimly 
through the dark shadows I could discover a 
horseman dismounted. 

“You have a horse,” I said, a hope of life 
again shooting through my heart. 

“*T thought,” replied the stranger, “‘ that I could 
cross the river on horse-back, but I am adrift.” 

** Leap into the water with your horse,” I said; 
“he can carry us both to the shore.” 

** He is already spent,” replied the man, “ and I 
dare not leap into the cold water ; I should freeze 
to death or drown. May heaven have mercy on 
our souls! for this is our last night.” 

*“‘Do not die,” shouted I, ‘ without an effort ; 
your horse will carry us safely across, Try him, 
if you would ever see daylight again ?” 

My words aroused him. I saw him mount the 
animal, who started, as if himself fully sensible 
of his danger. 

‘I will take the leap, friend,” he cried; ‘but, 
should I perish, promise me, in case of your 
escape, to go to ——, and inform my wife and 
children that I blessed them in my last moments, 
I have seen many nights of peril, but never before 
one like this.” 








After giving to me a promise of a nature similar 
to that, he dashed the rowels into the flanks of hig 
affrighted steed, who reared again, and started 
back from the brink. At length, however, adeep 
heavy plunge announced that they were committed 
to the flood. A groan and shriek arose above the 
rush of the water, then for a moment all was 
still, I listened, in an agony of suspense. There 
was again a splashing, and smothered screams, 
bubling, as the waters died around their victim. 
I heard no more, except the measured strokes of 
the steed, and a snorting and peculiar neighing, 
singularly expressive of terror. Ina little while 
this, too, ceased, and everything was silent. | 
flung myself down, and buried my face in my 
hands, stunned. It was a blessing that my senses 
left me. 
* s ? . * 

I awoke with my dear mother’s hand upon my 
forehead. I had been discovered at daybreak 
upon the fragment of ice, which had lodged near 
Governor’s Island, and a small boat had taken me 
off. For a week I had been raving, and my life 
nearly given over. J heard with curious feelings, 
my mother subsequently remark upon my good 
fortune in having escaped, as she had learned 
from the papers, that a man, on the same night, 
had perished in an attempt to cross the river with 
a horse, 


RAMBLES IN A LIBRARY. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
Ara grand fete once given at Potsdam, all the 
court of Prussia assembled and paraded before the 
king. Among all the embroidered courtiers, one 
man particularly attracted the attention of his ma- 
jesty ; he was a tall, bony old man, dressed in 
black, with a remarkably shaped head. Frede- 
rick, who did not know him, inquired of the lord 
in waiting, “‘who is that man in black at the 
window with our learned chancelor ?’—* Sire, it 
is Dr. Gall, the celebrated physician.”—* Gall! 
ah, I should like to satisfy myself whether what 
I have heard of that man is exaggerated or not: 
go and invite him to our table on the morrow.” 
At the time appointed, a splendid banquet 
brought together the king, the doctor, and a 
dozen other personages bedecked with crosses 
and orders, but of uncourtly aspect and manners. 
“Doctor,” said Frederick, at the end of the re- 
past, “will you have the kindness to inform 
these gentlemen what are the propensities which 
their craniological developement indicates ?” Gall 
arose, for the request of the king was of course 
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law, and began to examine the head of his neigh- 
bor, a tall dark man, who had been addressed as 
general, The doctor appeared embarrassed,— 
“Speak frankly,” said the king. ‘‘ His excellency 
seems to be fond of hunting and boisterous plea- 
sures, and would certainly be most at home in a 
field of battle. His inclinations are warlike, and 
temperament sanguine.” The king smiled. The 
doctor passed on to the next. He was a young 
man with a quick eye and daring look. ‘‘ This 
gentleman,” said Gall, rather disconcerted, ‘‘ excels 
in gymnastic exercise, is a great runner, and skil- 
ful in all bodily exercises.” ‘* That will do, my 
dear doctor,” interrupted the king, ‘I see that I 
have not been deceived with regard to you, and 
will now divulge, what you, through politeness, 
palliated. The general next you is an assassin, 
condemned to chains for life; and your skilful 
friend is the cleverest pickpocket in Prussia,” 
Having said thus, the king struck the table thrice, 
at which signal the guards entered from all sides 
of the room, ‘‘ Reconduct these gentlemen to 
their dungeon,” said the king; and then turning 
towards the stupefied doctor, added, “ you have 
been dining with some of the greatest criminals of 
my kingdom, Search your pockets!” Gall obey- 
ed; he had lost his handkerchief, his purse, and 
snuff-box, The next day these articles, were, 
however, returned to him, together with a valua- 
ble snuff-box set with diamonds, as a present from 
the king. —Le Caméléon. 


RICHARD III. 
Tupor well knew that he had no right to the 
throne, save the right of the victor, and that, after 
his spontaneous welcome as king, a time of re- 
action would come, when the vanquished party 
might obtain the sympathy, at least, of the peo- 
ple; he judged that nothing was more likely to 
intercept the return of those kindly feelings, than 
the widel y-spread rumor that Richard was a mon- 
ster of iniquity. There had always seemed to us 
somewhat of deep policy in the variety of murders 
with which he is charged. For the Lancastrians 
and the devote, there was the murder of “ good 
King Henry,” a charge which rests not on the 
slightest foundation; for the adherents of the 
house of York, there was the murder of Clarence 
and the two young princes; while, to excite the 
tage of the whole female population, there was 
the murder of his wife, who unquestionably died 
of a lingering disease. Thus, to Lancastrian and 
Yorkist alike, Tudor stood forth as the avenger of 
their wrongs; while many a simple-minded man, 
who knew or cared nought about abstract politi 
cal rights, listened with horror to the tale of the 
children’s death in the Tower, and prepared to do 
homage to the upstart house of Tudor, as the 








instrument of signal vengeance in the hand of 
Providence. 

That many circumstances conspire to render it 
probable that Richard had some hand in the mys- 
terious disappearance of his nephews, and perhaps 
in their death, cannot be denied; but then there 
was a reason for this, while in the other instances, 
he would seem to have been actuated by a mere 
love of murder. As to the point of Richard’s ex- 
treme deformity, altogether unimportant as that is, 
in comparison with the weightier charges brought 
against him, it yet proves the bitter spite by 
which his enemies were influenced. How could 
a deformed man, an absolute hunchback, have 
‘cased his limbs in complete steel ?’ how could 
he have poised a lance, the mere weight of which 
would have overburdened half the soldiers of the 
present day? But the truth is, that whoever is an 
object of fear or hatred, is always invested with de- 
formity. Cromwell was the most disgusting of 
objects, according to the Cavalier faith ; and many 
of our readers doubtless recoilect that the personal 
beauty of Napoleon, could not prevent his being 
represented as a deformed dwarf by the furious 
anti-Jacobins. 

Most of the foregoing remarks, by the Editor 
of the Atheneum, are perfectly just ; but there is 
nothing new in them. It has always appeared to 
us as more than doubtful, that Richard was 
hump-backed, though doubtless round-shouldered ; 
and, as most round-shouldered men generally are, 
a very powerful fellow, The deformity was such 
as the armor of that time might be made to cover. 
As to his carrying a lance which would have been 
a load to a soldier of the present day, the idea is 
ridiculous; the lance of that period was not so 
formidable; and there are hundreds of men in the 
foot guards as strong as those who did battle at 
Bosworth field, much as we have degenerated. If 
any man doubt this, let him take a look at the 
Oxford Blues, and some of the Grenadier regi- 
ments, It is in large cities only that the human 
race is warped and stunted, Let the Editor take 
a trip into the counties of Devon, Somerset, Corn- 
wall, Gloucester, or Wilts, and go to some wrest- 
ling match or single-stick meeting, and he will 
soon alter his opinion, and come to the conclu- 
sion, that although the staff of Richard’s spear 
was a stout one, it was not quite so large “asa 
weaver’s beam.” 


Marta Leezrnska (queen of Louis the Fifteenth, 
and daughter of Stanislaus Sobieski, the dethroned 
king of Poland) frequently remarked, that the 
mercy of kings consisted in ther justice, but that 
the justice of queens was more frequently found 
in being merciful. 





EDITOR’S 


CLosE oF THE Present VoLuME.—We have conclud- 
ed to extend this volume so as to contain the number 
for December, and consequently it will embrace EIGHT 
numbers instead of stx. This we do in order to com- 
mence the next volume with the new year, and to 
perfect other arrangements, which we are making, to 
place before the public a Magazine unsurpassed in 
articles of literary merit. We shall go on improving 
until our ideas of perfection are reasonably satisfied. 

§g- Will our exchanges, in crediting our articles, or 
in noticing the Magazine, please to say the “‘ New York 
Illustrated Magazine.” 

“Tue Fiuicut.”—Owing to some unforeseen cause, 
and possibly from miscarriage, we are unable to pre- 
sent in this month’s number, an article from one of 
our contributors, intended as an illustration of the 
plate above named—the second on our list. We are 
opposed to apologies for neglect, when the apology 
will not mend the error ; but we beg the clemency of 
our readers, and assure them that the promised paper 
shall appear in our next number. We anticipated 
something very fine from the subject, and no doubt 
our lady readers will be kept in suspense until our 
November issue, not knowing whether the gallant 
knight will succeed in escaping from his hot pursuers 
with so lovely a burden on his arm. Oh, many a 
league will the brave lover speed away during the in- 
tervening month, and wildly with fear will throb that 
bosom which beats so fondly against his own, and 
many a stout steed will falter in the chase—one has 
already fallen—the lady’s; but the brawny chest, 
heavy flanks, and strong limbs of the charger that has 
stood many a shock of war and fronted many a shiv- 
ering lance, will yet save the lovers, for see how he 
flies, 

** With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim.” 

Do not despair, then, of meeting them next month 
enjoying the reward of their devotion. 

Tue Fiower Love-Letrter, intended for this num- 
ber, not being satisfactorily finished, we have conclud- 
ed to lay over till our next issue, and substitute in its 
place The Water Carrier, designed for the month suc- 
ceeding. The plate needed more time to finish than 
we could spare. The next number will make all right, 
and the binder can put the plates in their places at the 
close of the volume. The letter-press illustration to 
the Water Carrier will appear in the November No. 


Norra Foretanp, the scene of one of our plates in 
the present number, is a.cape or promontory of Kent, 
in the Isle of Thanet, four miles east of Margate. Be- 
tween this and the South Foreland are the Downs, 
through which pass all the ships bound to or from the 
West. 

We occasionally meet, going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, poems of extraordinary merit, with no author’s 
name attached. They fly hither and thither like wan- 
dering snowflakes whose beauty only catches the eye 
of those who appreciate the harmonies of the spirit. 
The following we caught flying past us, and it was so 
full of beauty and truth, that we determined at once 
toembalm ithere. It smacks of the right ingredients, 
and we know will command frequent perusal; 





TABLE. 


LIFE’S ERRORS. 
What if, in that sublimer state, 
To which our souls shail once attain, 
The things of earth, and time, and fate, 
Shall pass before our eyes again, 
Shall we review our life’s slow way, 
Its wants and weariness beholding, 
And by heaven’s purer noon survey 
What earth’s dim twilight now is folding % 


O, what a wondrous change will pass 

O’er all that here hath seemed and been! 
Darkly we see, as through a glass, 

What then shall face to face be seen ; 
The nothingness of all we prized, 

The falsehood of the love we sought, 
The priceless truth of hearts despised, 

The worth of all we valued not! 


Perchance, it shall not then be seen 
That this, our earthly path of tears, 
So desolate a waste hath been 
As to the mourner’s eye appears: 
When clearer light around us breaks, 
Our eyes shall read their course below, 
A dreary line of long mistakes, 
Atoned by many a needless wo. 


Our youth was passed in visions fair, 
In lavishing the wealth of heart ; 
Our manhood had the harder care 
Of watching all those dreams depart. 
What was there left for sad old age, 
Except in useless grief to rue 
The errors of a pilgrimage 
We could not, if we would, renew! 


Yet in ourselves the evil lay, 
Poor, weak artificer of wo! 
Our idols then were made of clay, — 
But ’twas our hand that made them so, 
We needed some diviner call, 
To teach our hearts alike to shun 
The lovely fault of trusting all, 
The bitter sin of trusting none. 


Turn we not then with vain disgust 
From love betrayed and faith deceived, 
Nor let our hearts forget to trust, : 
When they are wounded, wrung, and grieved ; 
Take home this lesson—it is such 
As turns life’s darkness into light: 
O! we can never love too much, 
If we willonly love aright! 

By the way, we see the papers are copying a poem 
by Fanny Forrester, addressed to ‘‘ My Mother,” pre- 
faced by the usual quantity of laudatory puff, and as- 
serting that it was written and addressed to her mother 
just previous to her ‘‘ leaving the home of her youth 
for the mission-field at Burmah.” It can scarcely be so, 
for we have had a copy of it in our possession two 
years—sometime previous, we believe, to her acquain- 
tance with Mr. Judson, her husband. The only par- 
ticular merit in the poem is ccntained in the following 
two verses, and they are very—pretty— 


The world has kindly dealt, mother 
By the child thou lov’st so well ; 

Thy prayers have circled round her path, 
And ‘twas their holy spell 

Which made that sath so dearly bright, 
Which strewed the roses there, 

Which gave the light, and cast the balm, 
On every breath of air. 


I bear a happy heart, mother, 
A happier never beat; 

And even now new buds of hope 
Are bursting at my feet. 
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Oh, mother! life may be a “dream,” 
But, if such dreams are given, 

While at the portal thus we stand, 
What are the truths of Heaven. 

Funny.—We were amused at a notice of one of our 
contemporaries, which we found in one of the city 
weeklies a few days ago. Speaking of the plates, it 
said— The engraving of the Greeks at the Well ap- 
pears to be a new style of the art, partaking of two 
distinct kinds of engravings—the mezzotint and copper- 
plate, which mingle very handsomely.” We think they 
do. Good friend, mezzotint is only a name for one 
style of engraving—not properly engraving either. 
How would mezzotint mingle with steel ? 

Speaking of this plate, we published it in the No- 
vember number of the “ Illustrated,” engraved in line, 
with its proper title—Travelers at the Well.” Strange 
how a man could fancy anything Greek about it The 
scene of the subject is on the “ Platten Sea,” a large 
lake on the right of the Danube, and the man drink- 
ing at the well is a Sclavonian pedlar. Greeks at the 
Well! what an outrage upon Zeiter! 

WHAT WOULD BE THE CONSEQUENCE ?—Coming into 
our sanctum early one morning, we found the follow- 
ing upon our desk: It would be worthy the talents of 
some person to invent chairs for an editor’s office, with 
springs so arranged that they will pitch out any loun- 
ger that sits over five minutes. And then the writer 
facetiously asks our opinion on the subject. Don’t 
know—afraid to be personal—tell you some other time. 

Goon !—We are fond of a good pun. The following 
is very neat, and its flavor is choice, if it is not new :— 
“Reynolds, the dramatist, observing to Martin the 
thinness of his house at one of his own plays, added— 
‘I suppose it’s owing to the war.’ ‘No,’ replied Mar- 
tin—‘ I should judge it is owing to the piece.’ ” 





NEW BOOKS. 

SotirupE anpD Socrety; with other Poems. By John 
R. Bolles. Wiley & Putnam, New York and Lon- 
don ; New London, Colfax & Bolles. 

We do not know what to say about these poems, 
particularly as the author or publishers took the trou- 
ble to send us a copy with a prepared notice. How- 
ever, we have not lost our presence of mind through 
their magnificence. We are not “partial,” as they 
say in Connecticut, to this forestalling of criticism by 
writing one’s own puffs, and quoting remarkable illus- 
trations of the author’s ability to write rhyme: but 
tome of the matter in this volume is miserably defi- 
cient in this secondary qualification. We hold that a 
writer of rhymes should be a good mechanic, at least, 
and what he does should be put together in a work- 
manlike manner. Monk Lewis has given Walter 
Scott sound drubbing for smaller imperfections than 
we find in this volume—in the way of rhyme, we 
mean. Mr. Bolles must write neater verse than the 
following to acquire fame. For instance: 


** Morning’s glad, reviving ray, 


Eve’s emblazoned drapery.” 


* Tenants of the wood, 
In her solitude !”’ [solitood.] 

“Live, thrive,” “song, among,” “airs, theirs,” 
“stars, choristers.” All this is very bungling, Mr. 
Bolles; and then there are numerous convenient 
thymes, such as words ending with “ y” made to fit 
such words as “ thy” or “ thee” at pleasure—drapert, 
draperee. If Mr. Bolles, or any of his friends, think 
they can make his reputation by forced puffs, they can 





try,—but they must pay. We will give Mr. Bolles, 
however, the benefit of the first remarks, and selec- 
tion, that accompanied the book to our office, and then 
give a selection of our own. The communication 
commences thus: 


** This is a work of no ordinary merit [no—not even 
ordinary. Ep.1.M.}. The conversational manner in 
which it is conducted gives additional life and interest 
to the subject-—while the holy airs of poetic inspiration 
are freely breathed upon its pages. 

“The author has a happy faculty of concentrating 
his thoughts in few words—a gift as rare it is desira- 


e. 

* The following will afford a specimen of the vigor- 
ous style in which the evils that prevail so extensively 
in society are treated by him: 


* There, foul Injustice stalks before the eye— 
The baneful power of curtained knavery 
In secret works! po pecan rears on high 
Its hideous crest, and towers to meet the sky— 
In bold defiance of the God who reigns, 
Who sees man’s folly, and his tury chains ;— 
To dens, to caves, retire the holy tew, 
Till judgment smites, and justice takes its due! 


There Vice, envenomed serpent, lurks unseen, 
Or rears in heaven’s broad light its horrid mien— 
Around, it casts a pestilential bane, 

Charms for an hour, then riots on the slain! 

O, who is safe that looks, that lingers near ? 

Its folds are chains, its tongue a burnished spear ; 
Heaps upon heaps, around its gaping den, 

Are strown the carcasses of slaughtered men— 
So Lot, admonished 4 an angel's voice, 

Must flee or die, here lies the only choice! 


Hatred, and Strife, and cursed Jealousy, 

Envy, and Rage, their baleful fires supply— 

From scenes like these, may Heaven divert mine 
eye! 

But where thy boasts, thy charms, Society ? 


As the dread whirlpool of the northem main 

Draws in its prey, and casts them out again, 

From its dire vortex, shattered, broken, slain— 

Unhelmed, uncompassed, on life’s turgid sea, 

So are thy victims spurned, Society !” 

Now, then, as the boys say, “‘ that aint seying much,” 
and we suppose it is about the best in the book, or Mr. 
B.’s friend would not have marked it to be quoted. 
As a punishment for a man who puffs himself, or gets 
himself puffed, (and we are not a little bored by these 
people) we will make a quotation ourselves. Here it” 
is: 

‘* Be to thyself severe, to others kind, 

Sweet Charity adoins the noble mind ; 

Nor think thou vainly, Wisdom dwells with thee; 

That man is blind, and only thou dost ge ; 

The loudest boaster on the martial field ,* 

Is sure, when tried, to be the first to yield.” 


How Pope-ish, to be sure. 


*¢ There, Fashion holds her glittering court, 
And there, the giddy tribes resort. 
On tiptoe all, 
Slight waves her hand, 
he obsequious band 
Now rise, now fall ; 
With mincing feet 
They crowd her seat, 
And lisping, praise her thrall: 
So insects swarm —— a summer’s day 
Anon, you look, and they have passed away ” 
"The deuce! Now, let us close this “service” with the 
third hymn, and recommend Mr. Bolles to hang his 
harp on the willow, and let his right hand be severed 
before he sings again: [We commend the author for 
the religious feeling that runs through his ** poems,” 
but advise him to put his morality in modest prose 
for the future.] 
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** To Him whose hand has led me, 
Who guides my steps to-day, 
To Him, through all life’s journey, 
Would I commit my way: 
So shall I brave 
The roaring wave, 
__ And fear no ill— 
For God in whom I hope, 
Has held me up, 
And will hold me still, 
Saying, Fear not! 
For He, who bounds the oppressor’s rage, 
Shall thy tumultuous woes assuage, 
Thy grief shall be forgot !” 

Montezuma: The Last of the Aztecs. By Edward 
Maturin. New Yok: Paine & Burgess, 60 John 
street. 

This is a work of real and extraordinary merit, and 
reflects high honor upon the literature of the country. 
Mr. Maturin went through great research for materials 
to enrich the plot, and translated his notes from five 
different languages. The deseriptions are many of 
them gorgeous, and the characters highly wrought, 
giving evidence of great poetic power in the author. 
In our present number we have extracted from the 
novel, an episode of very thrilling interest—‘ The 
Curse of Quetzalcoatl on the Sons of Anahuac.” 
** Montezuma” has been dramatized by a competent 
hand, and will soon be produced at the * Bowery,” in 
a style of costly magnificence, with new scenery, 
dresses, &c., and we venture to predict it will be the 
most successful, as well as the most meritorious drama 
of the season. 

First Book 1n Latin ; containing Grammar, Exercises 
and Vocabularies, on the Method of constant Imita- 
tion and Repetition. By John M’Clintock, A. M., 
Professor of Languages, and Geo. R. Crooks, A. M., 
Adjunct Professor of anaes in Dickinson Col- 
lege.. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We consider this one of the best books for the study 
of Latin that has been published foralongtime The 
rules are made simple enough for the understanding 
of achild, while the student is led on from root to 
branch by ascents so easy that the study is made an 
amusement rather than a task. This work cannot 
fail to be popular among teachers, as the most system- 
atically correct of any book heretofore published for 
First Principles. 

A Text Book on Cuemistry. For the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. By John William Draper, M. D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of New 
York, Member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, &c. Harper & Brothers. 

The reputation of Professor Draper in this branch of 
science willinsure the popularity for this work which its 
merits so richly deserve. It contains the outlines of 
the course of Lectures which the Professor gives every 
year in the University. The work is embellished with 
a number of cuts, representing experimental arrange- 
ments. A set of questions is appended to each Lec- 
ture, enabling the student more quickly to apprehend 
the doctrines before him. 

An Erementary Reaver, German and English ; based 
upon the Aiflinity of the Languages. To accom any 
‘* Ollendorf’s Method.” By Ignace Steiner. Red 
York: Wiley & Putnam, 163 Broadway. 

For a person wishing to learn the German language, 
we can conceive of no better method than the one 
laid down in this book. It is prepared and arranged 
in such a manner as we have seen no other. “ The 
work begins with short and simple sentences, proceeds 
to those which are more complicated, embracing con- 
nected histories, and concludes with a few extracts 
from the German classics.” The entire plan of the 








work is admirable, and verforms precisely the duties 

of a faithful teacher. The work must be invaluable 

to such as wish to acquire proficiency in the German 
language. 

Hocueraca; or, England inthe New World Edited 
by Eliot Warburton, Esq., author of ‘The Crescent 
and The Cross.” Wiley & Putnam. 

Whether the name of Eliot Warburton and the ex- 
ceeding popularity of his work, named in the above 
title, will ensure a good sale to “‘ Hochelaga,” or not, 
is more than we can foretell. We should think, how- 
ever, books upon this country and its people, by En- 
glishmen, were getting stale, for with all the magna- 
nimity of John Bull, he does not like to speak too 
praisingly of his relations on this side of the water. 
Our faults seem to be viewed through a powerful 
magnifying glass, and our virtues (peradventure we 
have any!) are seen as mites, or totally overlooked. 
This book is in two parts—the first devoted to Canada, 
and the British provinces—faithful subjects and a great 
people ;—the second a hasty railroad, steamboat sketch 
of the people, institutions, policy, trade, and future 
progress of poor Uncle Sam. To be sure, the work is 
not abusive, and is far more candid than we expected 
to find it; but we still must pronounce it an absurdity 
for a foreigner to write a fair book on such a country 
as this, after nothing more than a rapid flight through 
it. This book of Mr. Warburton’s is, however, quite 
readable—often instructive, and sometimes quite amu- 
sing. 

Gammer Gurton’s Famous Histories, and PLeasant 
Stories anp Batiaps. Wiley & Putnam. 

Two beautiful books for the young: containing many 
quaint old Tales and Ballads, some of them old ac- 
quaintances of our youth, illustrated with very excel- 
lent engravings. There is a beauty about them quite 
bewitching, blended with a pure moral tone, that ren- 
ders them appropriate holiday presents for children. 
The volumes contain, says the preface, ‘‘ Histories, 
which, in bygone days, delighted the childhood of 
England’s master spirits.” 
Tue SraTesMEN OF ENGLAND. 

Inner Temple. Edited by J. O. Choules. 

Harper & Brothers. 

There is a sterling value about this work—a classic 
character, that will ensure it favor with our most emi- 
nent scholars and publicmen. The number before us 
contains a portrait and memoir of John Hampden, a 
celebrated political character in the reign of ChailesI., 
and whom Clarendon has styled a great rather than a 
good man. This opinion is not endorsed by the world. 
He rendered himself famous .or sustaining singly the 
weight of a royal prosecution on his refu ing to pay 
the ship money in the reign of Charles. There are 
also in this number memoirs of Sir Henry Vane the 
Younger, and Henry Marten. This work will be com- 
pleted in five numbers. 


By John Forster, of the 
No. 3. 


PictrorraL History oF ENSLANp. 

Brothers. 

This work will be popular from its easy style, and 
freedom from unnecessary dryness—the latter an over- 
whelming fault in Hume and Smollet. Its pictorial 
embellishments very aptly illustrate the characters, 
arts, and costumes of the different periods. ‘The work 
is gotten up in handsome style on beautiful white pa- 
per, and neatly prinled on large and clear type. 


No.7. Harper & 


Several other notices of new books we have been 
obliged to lay over till our next for want of sufficien 
space. 
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